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R. MACDONALD will arrive for his four-day 

stay in Washington at the culminating moment 

in President Roosevelt’s execution of his economic 
programme. Debts and the agenda of the Economic 
Conference will be discussed while the American back- 
ground is itself changing like a quick-motion picture. 
Both psychologically and materially these whirlwind 
changes in the domestic scene may further the reconsidera- 
tion of international indebtedness. Public opinion is 
hopeful and confident, and begins to see, through what 
has already been accomplished in these few weeks, the 
roads to recovery open. 
internal debt already lifted from the shoulders of the 
embarrassed house-owner and farmer in the United States, 
these foreign debts will look trivial. 


The U.S.A. and Gold 


Grateful for mercy himself, the Middle Western 
farmer may be more willing to show it to others. The 
workers look forward to relief from several quarters— 
great reclamation works, the enlistment of a Labour 
Corps, the restarting of building by slum clearance aided 
by national loans, and finally the thirty-hour week 
imposed by law on all concerns that trade beyond a single 
State. The next step is to raise prices by a change in 
monetary policy. It is unlikely that the President will 





Compared with the load of 


follow the large section of his Party which wishes to lower 
the gold content of the dollar. More probably he will 
inflate by issuing bonds of small denomination to finance 
public works, which will be readily convertible into 
currency. The anticipation of some such measure has 
caused this week a heavy drop in the exchange value of 
the dollar, so that on Wednesday the pound touched 
$3.81, and Mr. Roosevelt has been obliged to put a 
complete embargo on the export of gold. A lower dollar 
will itself ease the payment of debt. His object may be 
to drive the world to return to gold at a lower level. 


The War in the Far East 


The Japanese armies are now in occupation of a vast 
stretch of territory south of the Great Wall. There are 
important British and American interests in this area—as 
well as a great many Chinese corpses. It was reported 
early in the week that 7,000 Chinese wounded had been 
moved into Peking, and that about 4,000 are believed to 
have been killed in the recent fighting, and another 3,000 
so badly wounded that they could not be brought in. 
Tientsin and Peking are pretty close to the theatre of war, 
and though the Japanese scout the suggestion that they 
have any designs on these places, the Chinese can hardly 
be expected to believe them. The aims of Japan must 
now, indeed, be clear even to the Western statesmen 
who could not or would not see them, and who prevented 
the League of Nations from nipping a dangerous adventure 
in the bud. The danger is extending steadily, and the 
day will come when it will be a serious threat to British 
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interests. For the moment, apart from China, it is Russia 
that is most directly menaced. The Russians, it is 
certain, do not want war with Japan; they have taken, 
and will take, immense pains to avoid it. Whether the 
Japanese are equally averse to war with Russia, we are 
not so sure. They are at present showing their teeth in a 
very ugly fashion. 


The Terror in Germany 


On another page of this issue we print an account, by 
a German eye-witness, of the doings and the policy of the 
Nazi regime. The process of Hitlerisation, so far as 
we can see (and we can see a great deal farther than Nazi 
apologists think), spells little but mischief either for 
Germany or for the world outside. The persecution 
goes on, and even the slight relief in respect of Jewish 
lawyers that we welcomed last week is an illusion, it now 
appears. The latest reports tell of drastic purgings of 
Jewish doctors from the hospitals, of Jewish teachers 
from the schools, and of “ Marxist” books from the 
municipal libraries. Of the reaction abroad to their 
excesses the Nazis take little notice, except to make 
childish denials and accuse foreigners of ignorance and 
exaggeration. The debate in the House of Commons last 
week showed the strength of public opinion, regardless 
of party, in this country ; but its only effect in Germany 
was to produce a tirade in the press and a protest by the 
Wilhelmstrasse against Sir John Simon for associating 
himself and the British-Government with the critics. So 
far as the foreign policy of the Reich is concerned, it 
gives ample ground for general alarm—save perhaps in 
Italy. The word peace occurs occasionally in Herr 
Hitler’s speeches ;. but a. bellicose spirit is rampant 
throughout Germany, and there is no secret about the 
- resurgence of militarism and the progress of military pre- 
parations. There is, of course, a great body of peace- 
loving Germans, but they are gagged and impotent. 


Austria and Her Neighbours 


Dr. Dolfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, was, like several 
other eminent persons, in Rome at Easter. He talked 
with Signor Mussolini, and declared when he came home 
that “‘ Austria has a sincere friend in the south on whom 
she can count at any time, and who will always support 
us on questions of international politics.” Is not that 
a trifle too optimistic? Whether Austria can count on 
Italy’s unqualified support surely depends on Austria’s 
policy. And what is Austria’s policy? At home she is 
at sixes and sevens. Dr. Dolfuss’s coalition Government 
of Christian Socials and Heimwehr holds shakily together 
with a majority of one. Such constitutionalism as it main- 
tains is threatened by the growing power of the Nazis, 
and it will have no dealings with the Socialists. On 
“questions of international politics” there are those 
who want union with Germany—to which Signor Musso- 
lini has not yet lent any support. There are others who 
talk of reunion with Hungary, which Herr Hitler would 
strenuously oppose. Austria, in fact, seems destined 
to be one of the chief bones of contention in the struggle 
which is developing in Central Europe, and we doubt 
whether she. can count on anybody or anything. 


Secialist Tactics in France 


The Congress of the French Socialist Party, which has 


just been held at Avignon, was of more than ordinary 
interest. It was in fact specially convened to define the 
policy of the party, not in an academic sense, but in 
relation to its tactics in Parliament. A serious cleavage 
had arisen over the strong support given to the Govern- 
ment by M. Renaudel and the Right wing. The Left 
wing, headed by M. Léon Blum, while not standing for 
opposition for opposition’s sake, insisted that Socialist 
principles and the independence of the party must be 
upheld at all costs; any support accorded to a bourgeois 
Government must be temporary and on specific issues. 
The voting in the Congress showed a large majority in 
favour of M. Blum’s thesis, and the consequences are 
likely to be important. The Renaudelists, or some of 
them, may flout the Congress decision and continue a 
whole-hearted support of the Government, in which case 
the Socialist Party is in danger of a definite split, and the 
Daladier Government is seriously threatened. Complete 
loyalty to the decision, on the other hand, whilst reuniting 
the Socialists, would be still more ominous for the Govern- 
ment. Those. whe fear that M. Daladier’s fall would 
usher in reaction—and it is heavy odds that it would— 
hope for the discovery of a modus vivendi by the ingenious 
M. Blum. 


The Troubles of the LL.P. 


The National Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party revealed the existence of large differences of attitude 
among the group which seceded from the Labour Party 
a year ago. Most of the critical divisions in the conference 
showed only a very few votes between the extreme wing, 
which wants to go over to a whole-hogging policy of 
violent revolution, and the more pacific members of the 
party, who are as much against civil war-as they are critical 
of the official Labour Party. In the end the Conference 
decided to approach the Third International with the 
suggestion of a “ united front,” but not actually to affiliate 
to it—a proposal more likely to be derided than accepted 
by the Communists of the true faith. It rejected an 
amendment which would have committed it to armed 
revolution, but only by a very tiny- majority; and it 
temporised about its attitude to Parliament as an instru- 
ment for Socialist use. The whole proceedings suggested 
that the I.L.P., in its present form, is not long for this 
world, and that a fresh split is more than likely. 
There is, indeed, no room for a separate third party 
between the Labour Party and the Communists ; but 
many of those who left the Labour Party last year will 
be readier to go back to it than to take the Moscow road. 


The Teachers and “Economy ” 


The National Union of ‘Teachers, to judge from the 
tone of the speeches made at its Easter Conference, is 
fully expecting the Government to launch a fresh attack 
on teachers’ salaries in the near future. The notorious 
Ray Report suggested, in order to avoid a further breach 
of contract with existing teachers, a differential worsening 
of conditions for new entrants into the profession, especi- 
ally by slowing down the rate of salary increments under the 
Burnham scales. In view of the fact that the Government 
accepted the report of the Burnham Committee, the 
adoption of this plan would come very near a definite 
breach of faith; but the statements made on behalf of 
the N.U.T. Executive seem to show that it is seriously 
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contemplated by the Government, along with other 
additional methods of educational “ economy” at the 
teachers’ expense. Already, apart from the ten per cent. cut 
in salaries, conditions have been worsened in many areas, 
especially by increasing the size of classes and reducing 
the number of teachers employed. The N.U.T. declared 
that it would offer strong resistance to any further econo- 
mies at the expense of education; and, in this attitude, 
it will have the full sympathy of intelligent opinion in all 
classes. Educational economy has gone much too far 
already, wrecking the Hadow scheme, stopping school 
building, and curbing above all the activities of the more 
progressive local authorities. 


A Little Twist 


Mr. A. H. Russell’s references to elementary schools 
as “ forcing beds of revolutionaries ” was enough to make 
headline copy of his Presidential address to the National 
Association of Schoolmasters.. Analysed, his remarks 
about “ hundreds of teachers coming to the conclusion 
that the present economic system is tottering to its fall” 
amount to nothing except that some schoolteachers are 
becoming aware of the facts, that some of them are Socialists 
and that their opinions, like those of Conservative teachers, 
cannot be hidden from their pupils. “ In every lesson,” 
said Mr. Russell, “scripture, history, geography, English, 
and even arithmetic, a little twist is unconsciously given 
to instruction that cannot easily be eradicated and in- 
fluences the minds of the next generation.” The naivete 
of this is delicious. A little twist! What about the little 
twist we have all suffered from in our orthodox scripture, 
geography and history lessons ? Is there no twist in the 
usual teaching of religion, in “ the story of the Empire,” 
in the long catalogue of English victories which often 
passes for the teaching of history ? The fact that history, 
in to-day’s cold light, looks very different from its inter- 
pretation in the standard books is, we hope, rapidly 
penetrating the minds of teachers. But, since unpalatable 
truth is always called propaganda, teachers who have 
the pluck to tell the truth as they see it will have to put 
up with being denounced as agitators. 


The Rights of Man 


Issues of liberty were not altogether forgotten at the 
Easter conferences. We particularly welcome the Meerut 
resolution of the National Union of Journalists. It called 
attention to “‘ the menace to freedom of speech and to the 
principles and practice of Trade Unionism in the trial of 
the Meerut prisoners,” and recognised “that the real 
‘crime ’ of these British and Indian workers was that they 
were active in organising Indian Trade Unionists and in 
leading them in their industrial and political struggles 
against intolerable conditions.” Similarly the Young 
Liberals, realising perhaps that it is easy to be angry 
about other people’s sins, did more than protest against 
the excesses of Hitlerism and the overthrow of democracy 
in Germany. They passed a resolution condemning 
tecent trials in England in which persons have been 
imprisoned against whom no charges have been brought. 
Issues of this type used to be the very guts of Liberalism: 
they may be so again if the Young Liberals get their way 
and form an independent party with or without the 
present leaders who still prefer honorific impotence to 
independent opposition. 


MOSCOW AND THE BIG 
STICK 


FLovurisHep with discrimination, the Big Stick un- 
doubtedly has on occasion its diplomatic advantages. 
Palmerston was notoriously skilful in wielding it, and his 
example has been widely cited in the last few weeks in 
justification of the British Government’s Moscow diplo- 
macy. People who quote his famous Civis Romanus 
sum speech sometimes forget that the British citizen on 
whose behalf he so gallantly mobilised the might of 
Great Britain was a disreputable Portuguese Jew whose 
very fishy case would, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone 
and others, have been better left to the judgment of the 
Greek authorities. But Palmerston had chosen his 
occasion well: the Greek Government was far too weak 
to resist. This parallel, much quoted recently, is not, 
then, a very close one. Russia is not helpless, and the 
case for the most effective possible diplomatic aid to the 
employees of Metropolitan-Vickers was a very much 
stronger one, needing also very much more careful 
handling, than the case of Don Pacifico. It was the duty 
of the British Government to show an active concern for 
the arrested engineers. But of the wisdom of the Big 
Stick in their case we are quite unconvinced. For the 
moment Sir John Simon, who stands badly in need of a 
diplomatic success, may seem to wear the side-whiskers 
and the jaunty air of Palmerston with some effect. The 
Government will, no doubt, claim that the comparatively 
light sentences passed on the accused engineers were the 
result of Sir Esmond Ovey’s hectoring, of the statements 
made by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Thomas (before any of 
the evidence was known) that the prisoners could not 
possibly be guilty of anything, and, more potent still, of 
the threat to break off trade relations. If, as we very 
much hope, the two imprisoned men are released after 
their petition, the Government will doubtless claim that 
their freedom is the result of the proclamation which 
puts on the trade embargo next week. 

This picture of the case will only be convincing to 
those who do not know a few quite simple facts. In the 
early stages of the negotiations, soon after the arrests, 
when the Government was using quite legitimate diplo- 
matic methods, there was good reason to hope that the 
trial of the British engineers would be abandoned. It was 
known that the Soviet Government was anxious to keep on 
good terms with this country, and that it had been placed 
in a difficult position by the precipitate action of the 
G.P.U. But the Russian Government, like other 
Governments, must consider prestige, and the threatening 
attitude suddenly adopted by Great Britain, combined 
with the arrogant effort to dictate the procedure which 
should be followed in regard to the Russian prisoners, 
made the trial inevitable. Again, few people realise that 
these Russian trials, staged for propaganda purposes at 
times of economic difficulty, follow a set pattern. The 
Don Basin trial of 1928 offers a disconcertingly close 
parallel. On that occasion also foreign experts were arrested 
with the Russian suspects. But neither in this nor in any 
similar case that we know of did foreigners suffer any pun- 
ishment except deportation. The whole thing is cut and 
dried beforehand—confession, sentence and reprieve. We 
do not doubt that the usual pattern was to be followed on 
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this occasion and that British threats—as opposed to legiti- 
mate diplomatic action—have made things worse rather than 
better for the British accused. We hope, in spite of the 
trade embargo, that the prisoners will soon be released, 
but we cannot dismiss the possibility that the British 
Government’s precipitate proclamation may prejudice 
the appeal and that the Soviet Government, instead 
of releasing the prisoners according to schedule, may 
feel that prestige demands that they serve part of their 
sentence. Palmerstonianism in this case seems a dangerous 
policy: it jeopardises the almost certain release of the 
prisoners for the sake of a cock-crow over the Soviet 
Government. 

To feel indignation about the trial is natural enough, 
and some of the indignation is justified. The main charge 
of “sabotage” is completely unconvincing. Mr. 
Monkhouse seemed to be talking obvious sense when in 
his final remarks he said that for an engineer to wreck 
his own machines would be like a mother stabbing her 
child. The charge seems fantastic, both for psychological 
and business reasons. Metropolitan-Vickers have been 
among the chief advocates of good relations with the 

. Soviets, and their engineers have undoubtedly felt al! the 
technician’s pride in their work. Other charges—bribery 
and the collection of secret information about Russia’s 
military equipment for the use of foreign powers or White 
organisations—are not in themselves absurd. Espionage 
is carried out by devious routes in every country for every 
Government, and there are groups of émigrés ready for 
any kind of devilment in every capital in Europe. But in 
the absence of independent evidence of any of these 
charges, it is natural that English people should dismiss 
them as unfounded. The confessions of Macdonald 
and Thornton present a very curious problem. It is 
to be noted that Mr. Monkhouse, in a telephone con- 
versation from Moscow, says that the prisoners have 
been treated well, that the G.P.U. have used no terrorist 
methods to extract evidence, and that he has not “ the 
faintest idea why Macdonald pleaded guilty.” 

The nature of the evidence and the atmosphere of 
the whole trial have given the anti-Bolshevik press in 
this country an excuse for digging up the war phrases of 
fifteen years ago and _ substituting “Russian” for 
“German.” And the British public, accustomed to 
being told all sorts of nonsense about Russia, is prepared 
to believe that there is something peculiarly awful about 
Russian “ class justice.” If the capitalist press in this 
country were really concerned with justice, it could with 
equal truth turn its vituperative genius against a large 
number of other countries. The fact is that “ impartial 
justice’ where political, class or racial passions are 
involved is the rarest thing in the world. If it exists at 
all it is the fruit of old civilisation and only found in 
countries—are there any to-day ?>—in which the governing 
class is so sure of its own security that it can afford to be 
tolerant. In this country, where we can fairly claim an 
unusually high standard of judicial administration, the 
more savage forms of “ third degree” disappeared with 
the Star Chamber, but a modified form of third degree 
is discovered from time to time to be in operation. As for 
class bias in justice the history of labour disputes teems 
with notorious cases. It would be hypocritical to pretend 


that the revolting labourers of 1830, the Dorchester 
Labourers, or the Chartists, or many Communists recently 


have been shown impartial justice. ‘There have been 
unsavoury instances in the last few months of the use of 
agent provocateurs by the police and the authorities have 
even gone so far as to revive mediaeval statutes to suppress 
the advocacy of unpopular opinions by persons who have 
committed no illegal actions. . This is class justice at a 
comparatively mild level. To see Russian methods 
outdone it is unnecessary to go farther than India; where 
rule by Ordinance upholds the repression of opinion by 
daily acts of violence. If the Meerut prisoners, not even 
charged with any overt act, but kept in prison and given 
long sentences on. the vaguest of charges, had been British 
subjects in a country ruled by foteigners and not by 
Englishmen there would indeed have been an excellent 
excuse for Palmerstonian methods. If we turn to America, 
cases like the Sacco and Vanzetti trial, the Mooney case 
and the horrible travesty of justice at Scottsboro 
occur at once to the mind, while third degree methods, 
accompanied by the most brutal physical and mental 
torture, are commonplace procedure to-day in the United 
States, in Poland, Italy, in the Balkans and, most con- 
spicuous of all at the moment, in Germany. All this does 
not justify the use of lengthy inquisitions to coerce 
prisoners in Russia. But to remind ourselves of the rarity 
of impartial justice anywhere in the world may help us 
to keep some sense of proportion. In Russia we are 
dealing with a country whose rulers are by no means 
sure of themselves and who, unlike other Governments 
in the same position, are frank enough to admit that the 
law is administered in the interests of the dominant 
class. 

Just how much mischief has been done by Russian 
folly in beginning this case and British folly in handling 
it we do not yet know. The incident has, in any case, 
given our fanatical anti-Bolsheviks a miraculous oppor- 
tunity to present to the British public a picture of Russia 

“enemy” state. We have had many “ inevitable 


, 


as an 
enemies,” and usually, a little later found them useful 
as friends. For centuries France was our inevitable enemy : 
then Russia, then France again, then Germany (with France 
and Russia as our beloved and trusted allies). Torday, 
amongst the numerous threats of war, probably the most 
immediately dangerous arises from the desire, which 
Mr. Matsuoka calmly told us about the other day in 
Geneva, of the military party in Japan to fight a “ pre- 
ventive war” with Russia in the Far East. Mobilisation 
and exchange of diplomatic discourtesies between the two 
countries have already gone to perilous lengths. The 
danger is that with public opinion in this country (prepared 
by seeing the Russians called “‘ barbarians ” and “‘ orang- 
outangs ”’ in the popular press) we may find ourselves 
condoning or even aiding the aggression of Japan in the 
interests of those who desire to make Russia into our 
enemy. That is the worst result of the policy of the Big 
Stick—it creates a natural enemy in the public mind. 
In the long run the damage it does to international 
relations is a far more serious thing than its immediate 
dangers. That is true even in this case, where the imme- 
diate dangers are not only the loss of millions of pounds 
worth of trade, but also the serious risk that the Soviet 
Government, rather than seem to be coerced by outside 
pressure, may refuse to release as soon as it otherwise 
would the men whom the British Government adopt this 
strange method of befriending. 
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HITLER’S WAY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY.] 


Tue “ Germanisation of Germany ” is being carried out on 
the lines of an old German rhyme that runs: “ If you don’t 
want to be my brother, I will smash your head.” Of the 
political parties, only the Nationalists have not as yet entirely 
entered the Nazi fold, whilst the Social Democrats seem to 
prefer the way of hara-kiri. The Socialist rank and file fiercely 
resent the behaviour of their leaders, all the more so since 
the corruption of the Social Democratic apparatus has been 
disclosed in the health insurance societies and other scandals 
of recent times. But the real explanation of the collapse of the 
German Social Democracy lies in its sins of omission, of 
which the chief is the failure to recruit German youth 
into its ranks. Utter demoralisation has also overcome 
the Trade Union leaders, although a certain amount of 
militant spirit can still be found among the organised masses. 
But the rank and file not merely have no leaders, they also 
have forgotten how to fight, and they are only occupied with 
the question how one day they will settle accounts with their 
leaders. The “ equalisation” of the Trade Unions is but a 
question of time, when the Government, knowing there is 
nothing left to fear from that quarter, has settled some of the 
more urgent problems. 

The Stahlhelm question is of the first importance, and it 
reflects the struggle for power that goes on behind the scenes. 
Herr Hitler and Herr Seldte, who is also Minister of Labour 
(it has been noted that both he and another of the Nationalist 
ministers have abstained from signing the manifesto for May 
1st, the Day of National Labour), are negotiating for the 
“unification” of the Nazi and Stahlhelm organisations. 
Every day some prominent Stahlhelm leader is forced to join 
the National Socialist Party, declaring his unfailing loyalty to 
Hitler, in order to counteract the alarming popularity the 
Stahlhelm is acquiring with the non-Nazi population. The 
Stahlhelm members still resent the violence and cruelty of the 
Nazis, and incidents like those in Brunswick are still common 
up and down the Reich. There has been some fighting lately 
in Silesia, and a sort of guerilla warfare is being waged between 
individual members of the two organisations. Herr Diister- 
berg, who is against this affiliation, is losing ground in favour 
of Herr Seldte, who enjoys Hugenberg’s full support. The 
price of the bargain is economic concessions to the Nationalists, 
as is shown by the fact that practically all the economic 
measures passed so far are relics of the old Hugenberg-Papen 
programme of last autumn, and are evidently more “ National ” 
than “‘ Social” in character. How long the Government, 
after their certain victory over the Stahlhelm, will be willing 
to keep the promises made to the Nationalists remains to be 
seen. Captain Goring in his speech to the newly formed Nazi 
factory cells strongly emphasised the need for “ Socialism ” 
and the Government’s devotion to the working classes. At the 
same time, the greatest care is being devoted to the proper 
training of these factory cells. Indeed, Germany’s industries 
are between the devil and the deep sea, and it looks as if they 
will go the same way as Italy’s. On the one side, they have 
their masses of profoundly discontented workers, and on the 
other, a Government that knows only too well that it will 
stand or fall by its success in providing work and bread. 
Neither legislation nor the dismissal of Jews and “ Marxists ” 
from all branches of the administration and from the pro- 
fessions has brought the solution of this problem any nearer ; 
all that has happened is that posts have been provided for a 
number of Nazi intellectuals. 

So far, there is no definite economic programme in sight— 
only vague trends, and these of a contradictory nature. On 
one hand, there is the decentralisation of industries, the 
revival of crafts, the shortening of working hours in accordance 
with the actual state of the industry in question, and on the 
other hand, measures which may temporarily help the German 
peasant at the cost of a further impoverishment of the in- 


dustrial worker. The prohibitive duties on fats, eggs and other 
farm produce (the duty on eggs is 3} pfennigs apiece), together 
with financial help, are going to make the German peasant the 
cornerstone of the National economy. In this connection 
it must not be forgotten that since the inflation Germany has 
been without a middle class capable of bearing the burden of 
higher prices in the home market. And how the industrial 
worker is going to strengthen the purchasing power of the 
peasant at a time when exports are suffering from an even 
further decline, which is partly due to similar methods applied 
by countries themselves hit by this agricultural super tariff, 
the Government alone knows. It seems to have been entirely 
forgotten that this economic programme hag already failed 
once. 

Meanwhile, even the supporters of the regime are growing 
weary of speeches. On May 1st “‘ The Leader ” will tell them 
whether the blessed state of the Third Empire has already 
come, or whether its attainment will require some further 
sacrifices. Careful preparations are being made to give “ The 
Leader” a “ spontaneous welcome by thousands of workers.” 
The method followed is almost embarrassingly simple; the 
man is given the choice between participation or instant dis- 
missal. Not only economic reasons will compel him to accept 
the first; he knows very well that once he is marked as an 
“enemy of the State” he must abandon hopes of a quiet life. 
Now, since the Jewish boycott has not had the desired effect, 
the activities of the still workless Storm Troops are being 
directed to the systematic persecution of any workers who 
have been ccnnected, or even suspected of connection, with the 
Left parties. Social Democrats and Communists alike are 
whisked away in the night or the early hours of the morning, 
and when they return some days later, they have been beaten 
almost beyond recognition. Even women, as I myself have 
seen, are not being spared. One of the barracks which have 
acquired such sinister fame, in the Friedrichstrasse, had to be 
left, because the tenants of neighbouring houses complained 
of the screams of the victims. The cellars of the barracks are 
used for torture ; the victims are never shown to visitors. Asa 
policeman himself told me, express orders have been given 
to the police never to interfere with the Storm Troops, and in 
some cases people have been taken from the police stations, 
beaten up and then returned. Young workmen between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five are commonly singled out 
for this treatment. Delation is growing, and at the present 
time there are thousands of people all over Germany who sleep 
in a different place every night, and who dare not return home 
on peril of their lives. This I have myself seen. 

Germany has indeed put the clock back. The cultural level 
of the new regime is well expressed in a manifesto of the Nazi 
students, who are not content with having obtained facilities 
for examinations, but ask that no Jew shall be allowed to use 
the German language. Jews should write their theses in 
Hebrew first, and then have them translated into German! 

Meanwhile, the frontiers “ are not being forgotten,” as the 
Nazi press puts it. War propaganda, among the youth organ- 
isations particularly, is rampant. Women are told that they 
must learn to sacrifice everything to the Fatherland; school- 
books are changed in this sense, and teachers have orders to 
educate the children as “ Germans.” Hitler has promised 
ten years of peace. But even should we have them, who dares 
to think what will follow after ? 


“ce 


A LONDON DIARY 


I am a very patriotic Englishman. That may surprise 
some readers of this Diary, but it is true. I am proud of a 
great many English things—of the English country-side, for 
instance, which we are destroying so fast to-day, and of certain 
English traditions which no political party now seems to care 
much about. My national pride is hurt when I see the Jemips 
boasting that France is now the only country open to political 
refugees. I wish we had politicians who felt as Charles 
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James Fox felt on this subject. In 1803, when Napoleon 
asked for the expulsion of French royalists from England, 
Fox, a lonely advocate of democratic and revolutionary 
opinions, protested against the principle that men should be 
“‘ hunted from the face of the globe ” because they were driven 
from their own country. He ended: 

No man, I believe, is more of a lover of peace that Iam. No one, 
perhaps—and I hope not to be suspected at this time of bearing hard 
upon an unfortunate and fallen family, when I say it—no one, perhaps 
politically speaking, has less respect than I have for the house of 
Bourbon ; yet I am ready to declare, that for that family, nay, for the 
worst prince of that family, if among them there should be a bad one, 
I should be ready to draw my sword and to go to war, rather than 
comply with a demand to withdraw from him the hospitality to which 
he had trusted. 

Going a bit far perhaps, but a very proper spirit. 
* * * 

Mr. Justice Maugham has granted an injunction to restrain 
a brewery company from rendering music of which the rights 
are vested in the Performing Rights Society on the wireless 
of the licensed houses they control. I wish he could stop 
the indiscriminate use of loud speakers everywhere. I 
appreciate the wireless at home, and if I must have lunch 
with a bore it is convenient to know of a restaurant where 
there is music. But can there be a more wanton destruction 
of peace and friendship than to have the wireless imposed 
on one on the seashore or in a Country inn? It is bad enough 
in some town public houses where—to quote a recent incident 
—the apparatus may be so misused that it plays a piano- 
piece interrupted intermittently by a Talk on locomotives. 
I do not know whether this innkeeper was a temperance 
reformer, but he cured me of being a customer. A worse torment 
still is a neighbour who puts his wireless set out of the window 
so that the voice, but not the words, of a lecturer stab themselves 
into other people’s homes with a maddening insistency. I 
defy anyone, thus tormented, not to strain to catch the words, 
however much he may want to do something quite different, 
and however meaningless the fragments may be. And that 
is the real point. Meaningless noise is the curse of modern 
City life. It distracts ; it makes work, conversation and reverie 
equally impossible. It confuses the mind, jags the nerves 
and destroys the soul. I could add to the list, but perhaps 
that is enough. If these remarks reach a few well-intentioned, 
but indiscriminate, loud speaker fiends, I shall be satisfied. 

* * * 

In nothing has Mr. Shaw showed more wisdom than in 
obstinately refusing countless invitations to give lecture tours 
in the United States. I have seen him surrounded by the 
most charming American women imploring him to go. I 
have heard him with admirable courtesy refusing fabulous 
sums. If he had given way he might well have suffered the 
fate of Charles Dickens. As it is he has waited till his seventy- 
seventh year, and then only permitted New York to lionise 
him for a single day. He has survived an overwhelming 
welcome just as Voltaire at an even greater age survived a 
triumphal entry into Paris. He lectured for ninety minutes and, 
according to Mr. Ratcliffe’s excellent account in the Observer, 
surprised people by a certain moderation in his political 
views, by not continuously cracking jokes, and by pronouncing 
English as Irishmen (and Englishmen) pronounce it. (I hasten 
to add that I see no reason why evolution should not be pro- 
nounced évolution if Americans prefer it that way.) But if 
Americans have discovered that Mr. Shaw is a serious person 
that is all to the good. The British public will not discover it 
until he has been dead a long time. 

* + * 

I have in front of me a pamphlet, published by the Union 
of Educational Institutions of Shanghai, which gives a series 
of extracts from Japanese school text-books. It begins with 
a map, apparently in common use, entitled “ Japan’s Neigh- 
bours.”’ In the centre is Tokio and round it five concentric 
circles, one thousand miles apart. The teacher is apparently 
instructed to explain to school children that these represent 
the stages of Tapan’s inevitable expansion. The first includes 


Japan itself and touches the Asiatic mainland. The second 
covers the islands, Korea, Manchuria and part of Mongolia, 
coloured pink and labelled “‘ Japanese sphere of influence.” 
These are roughly the conquests of the last decades. Japan is 
now in the third circle which, if completed, would involve 
the complete conquest of Manchuria, much of China proper, 2 
large slice of Siberia and part of the Philippines. The fourth 
circle includes the whole of China, half of Indo-China, 4l] 
the Philippines, Hawaii and part of British Borneo. The 
fifth would bring Japan to Australia and the West Coast of 
Canada and the U.S.A. The reading matter does not lag 
behind. This is from the New National Language Readey. 


What shall Japan contribute to the world? All Japanese must 
awaken to their duty to execute the Divine Punishment. By attacking 
or by punitive treatment, the powers of the world must be broken 
down in order to fulfil the Divine Mission of Japan. Some day 
when, having swept away all rottenness and subjugated all arrogant 
and impolite (sic) countries of the world, Japan shall be the king o/ 
the world and lord of the whole universe. 

* * ~ 
I select the following from the carrots sent me. 

Captain H. G. S. Bower said that everyone ate much less than 
people used to eat. If the nation would eat more and have mor 
frequent meals there would be an improvement. Agriculture in 
other parts of the world was in a bad state.—Dorset County Chronicle. 

* * * 

The fact that the Soviet authorities refused him bail indicated that 
they were kneading him for a special role.-—The Times, April 13h 
* * * 

The motto of the City, Domine dirige nos, is eloquent of the faci 
that the City of London is incurably and fundamentally religious.— 
From a report of the Bishop of Ely’s sermon to City men. 

* * * 


Ottawa! . . . it may weil be that the Imperial compact will have 
results even more far-reaching and more beneficial to the English- 
speaking peoples than the terms upon which the great war ended.— 
From a special message to the Fruit Grower by the High Comn- 


missioner for Canada. 
+ + * 


The King, I learn, may soon possess the unique distinction o! 
being the first English monarch to have grown his own shirts.— 


Daily Express. 
* . x 


You can’t be brave and clever.—Rev. P. B. Clayton, C.H., M.C., 
in the Times, April 18th. 
* * * 
In the pulpit! 
That there may be one sheep, one shepherd. 
Critic 


THE MAN WHO SAW 


I mer a man on a southern common during Easter who told 
me in answer to a question that, of the 450 to 500 species of 
British birds, he had now seen all but about fifty. I did 
not know whether he was more to be envied or to be pitied. 
He is still young, and these Alexandrine conquests of his, 
glorious as they are, leave him with very little to discover, 
unless he flies from England. Luckily, some of the birds he 
has never seen are so rare that he may never see them: one 
of them, I believe, is even extinct. He may travel long through 
hollow lands and hilly lands before he sees the greenish willow- 
warbler, the only British specimen of which was shot al 
North Cotes, on the Lincolnshire coast on September sth, 
1896. He may spend happy years in the vain pursuit of the 
Sardinian warbler, which, having been killed at Hastings 
June, 1907, won by the very stroke of mortality an immortal 
place in the list of British birds. He will still have an object 
in life until he has seen the olivaceous warbler, of which a male 
specimen was shot in Sussex in May, 1915. Even the dusky 
warbler will take some finding, if it is true that the only British 
specimen was a female “ obtained ” in the Orkneys in October, 
1913. Then there are the pied wheatear which was “ ob- 
tained ” in the Isle of Man in 1909, the Isebelline wheaie2! 
(which was shot in Cumberland in 1887 and “ obtained ” 
in 1911 and 1912 in Sussex), the white-collared fiycatche! 
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which was shot — twice — in Sussex in 1911, the Egyptian 
nightjar which appeared in Nottinghamshire in 1883 and was 
shot to encourage more Egyptian nightjars to come to England, 
and the Eastern nightingale or sprosser which appeared on 
Fair Island in May 1911, and was killed by an enthusiastic 
bird-lover. And there are a good many more of these admir- 
able creatures that brave the perils of a visit to England so 
seldom that it would be possible for a home-staying English- 


_ man to live to be a hundred without seeing one of them. 


It is thought by poets and other simple people that a man 


' ought to be able to be perfectly happy watching and listening 


to the birds he already knows without restlessly craving for 
the discovery of birds he has never seen before. Mr. W. H. 
Davies seems to ask for nothing more than a few robins, 
sparrows, blackbirds, and thrushes, and I doubt whether he 
would walk beyond the end of his garden to see a red-spotted 
bluethroat. I will agree that those who care only for novelties 
I know a woman who becomes 
enthusiastic when she hears the first cuckoo of spring, and 
then loses her interest in cuckoos till she hears the first cuckoo 
of the following year. She points rapturously to the first 
swallow, but the rest of the swallows might as well stay in 
Africa for all the interest she takes in them. If you are walking 
in the country with her and pause on hearing the voice of a 
nightingale, she says apathetically: “‘ Yes, I heard one the 
day before yesterday.” This seems to me to be carrying the 
passion for novelty to excess. It is like refusing to read a book 
twice. The truth is, of course, that a book that is not worth 
reading twice is scarcely worth reading at all. There are still 
novelties to be discovered in familiar pages, a Cleopatran 
infinity of newness. Thus, when we read Hamlet for the 
twentieth or thirtieth time, we enjoy at once the pleasure of 
recognition and the pleasure of discovery—pleasures that 
enrich each other—pleasures that may be said to be the basis 
of friendship itself. And these twin pleasures are also at the 
root of our enjoyment of spring. The world is at once familiar 
and surprising. The old has become new. The present is in 
great measure a resurrection of the past. 

I never hear the hedgesparrow singing in April without 
being surprised once more by the volume and boldness of its 
ecstasy. Its earlier song, graceful as it is, always seems to me 
a little indecisive as though the bird were by no means eager 
to be overheard. But in the sunshine of April the hedge- 
sparrow sings as boldly as a blackbird at dawn. In April even 
the tiniest voices in the bushes are keyed up as if by the courage 
of the season. However well one knows them, one never 
knows them too well to be surprised afresh by this din of 
woodland and roadside happiness. Spring never returns but 
a number of people find themselves wondering once more 
whether of all created things the song of the willow-wren 
is not the most beautiful. There is no arguing about such 
matters. Some men are moved most deeply by the splendour 
of the sunset ; some by a wide prospect of storm-tossed seas ; 
some by the music of Bach and Beethoven; some by great 
cathedrals ; some by poetry ; some by the streets of strange 
tities. With luck, a man may enjoy all these things and a 
dozen more almost equally. But even among those who enjoy 
them all some hundreds will be found who doubt whether 
‘nything on earth is more beautiful than the familiar song 
of the willow-wren in April. 

I am not myself one of those people who live in a continual 
flutter of ecstasy. I am often surprised that I do not feel 
somewhat more ecstatic when the occasion offers. I did not 
feel ecstatic when I heard the first cuckoo last week. As a 
matter of fact, I usually enjoy the second cuckoo more, because 
my reason makes me ask myself whether the first cuckoo may 
hot be only a boy imitating a cuckoo. Again, as I lay on a 
till-top on Saturday, I saw for the first time this year two 
wallows flying high overhead. I started up, but my heart did not 
kap up, for I had scarcely seen them till they had become two 
Vanishing pencil-marks on the sky. Later, swallows will be 
kss of a novelty, but at least they will dip down to the surface 
if insect-infested streams and show their blue backs to the 


indolent, and possibly ecstatic, gazer. I am not sure, indeed, 
that I felt anything approaching ecstasy during the holidays. 
Happy, yes. Here was a spring like the springs of one’s child- 
hood, with great spreads of anemone and woodsorrel in the 
woods, with cherry and pear brimming over with flower, 
with the return of campion and herb-robert, and lady’s- 
smock, and celandine, and the beginnings of blue-bells, with 
larks ascending and tree-pipits descending, with a nuthatch 
in the next garden and the voices of unseen goldfinches with 
their faint honey-drops of music, with wrens and robins and 
chaffinches and thrushes and blackbirds and peacock butterflies 
and orange-tipped butterflies and tortoiseshells, with brown 
heaths and leafing birches and pines set against the sky, 
with the sun by day and the stars by night—in fine, the world 
at its best, familiar and yet wonderful. It was enough to 
rouse any reasonable mortal to an ecstasy; but I was not 
ecstatic. The reason I think was that, not having walked 
farther than to a bus-terminus for months past, my legs were 
crying out against the violent and unaccustomed exercise to 
which they were subjected. The soul cannot enjoy itself 
thoroughly—at least, mine cannot—till the muscles have 
ceased to ache. 

Yet, during Easter I saw something that I would have 
travelled many miles to see. Beautiful as the familiar world is, 
it is a deep-seated human instinct to wish to pass the borders 
of the familiar world and discover something that one has 
never seen before ; and, impelled by this instinct, I had for 
years longed to see the Dartford warbler. This year—the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its first recorded appearance 
in England—I have seen it. It was not, I admit, a personal 
discovery. I was conducted to the gorse-bush on which it 
settled for a moment as to one of its secret haunts. It was 
in the midst of a barren and birdless heath stretching to the 
top of a low hill. Not quite birdless, perhaps, for two stone- 
chats were flitting in a circle to avoid the neighbourhood of 
human beings. It was not long, before the young man 
who has seen all the birds said “ There it is,’ and handed 
me his glasses. And there, sure enough, perched on the gorse- 
bush, with its elegant tail, its head looking almost blue in the 
light and its faintly flushed body, was the rarity that I once 
thought I should never be lucky enough to see. Cortes ? 
Not exactly, yet exciting enough for all that. Seeing a Dartford 
warbler, I realised, made not only the day a good day, but the 
year a good year. This, however, was merely the pleasure of 
novelty—a most desirable pleasure, but yet not enough. I 
intend to return to the same place and, seeing the bird again, 
add to this the pleasure of familiarity. And, then per- 
haps, if the Dartford warbler sings and my leg-muscles are 
in good practice for walking, I shall feel as ecstatic as a man 
ought to feel in the presence of a rare English bird in an 
English Spring. e % 


A COLLEGE IN THE GOLD COAST 


I Knew a good deal about Achimota College before I went 
there. But for some time I was puzzled. The place clearly 
had an atmosphere of its own that enveloped everybody from 
the tots in the kindergarten to the Principal. But I could not 
put my finger on what made it different from the air outside. 
The topic of the moment was the performance by the College 
staff of the Mikado; the Africans in the cast made sur- 
prisingly good Japanese. At dress rehearsals the audience 
consisted of the students, the younger of whom had had the 
action of the play explained to them beforehand. Every 
episode was greeted with universal merriment, from gurgles 
of delight to shouts of joy. Those who played Yum Yum, 
Poo-Bah and the rest were the daily companions of every child 
and youth who heard them, and lost no chance of replacing 
the text by unexpected personal allusions, including the re- 
markable vocabulary of abuse habitually used by the Principal, 
called in affection ‘“‘ The Chief” by all and sundry. Later 


on I was to find that the spirit of happy enthusiasm pervaded 
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class work, home study, the drudgery of cleaning up, every- 
thing and everybody. When at last my finger came down on 
what makes the College unique anywhere and in Africa 
positively miraculous, it was on the total absence of two sorts 
of consciousness of inferiority—the one that is supposed to be 
unavoidable in the relation between teachers and those they 
teach, and the other that subtle poison that in varying degree 
attends European and African at their every meeting and on 
every spoken word, that clings to Africans even when among 
friends in England. 

How has this miracle been wrought, in this seven-year-old 
College in the Gold Coast in West Africa, of five hundred 
students, of both sexes and all ages from kindergarten to 
tentative work of University grade? The College was con- 
ceived and planned by the late Sir Gordon Guggisberg when 
Governor of the Colony, and cost about £600,000 to build and 
equip. He alone among recent Governors of African de- 
pendencies believed that Africans could be trained to fill the 
highest positions in society. His discovery and appointing 
of the Rev. A. G. Fraser as Principal was the next stage in the 
working of the miracle. No other man could have embodied 
Sir Gordon’s faith and hopes as he has. For, as that faith 
and those hopes are at war with the accepted policy, inside 
and outside official circles, his position demanded the soldier’s 
virtues of patience, tenacity of principle and, above all, of 
courage, whether to deal with the Colonial Office, with the 
local government, with educated Africans in the Colony, 
naturally incredulous of such a miracle, sometimes even with 
Christian Missions and missionaries. Every member of the 
staff of about fifty men and women, some of them Africans, 
has been his personal choice. (Strangely varied as to ex- 
perience, gifts and creed—three of them are Roman Catholic— 
they work as members of a team.) Every special feature of 
the curriculum and of the general social life bears his counter- 
sign. All rise before the sun and every student is his own 
housemaid, laundryman and gardener. The College has a 
definite Christian basis, but is free from the odour of sanctity. 
None is required to attend any religious service, though 
practically everyone finds it natural to share in public worship. 
Sundays are absolutely free days for all. Boys and girls, and 
youths and maidens, sit in the same classes and play together 
in the same games. Both sexes are even encouraged to join 
in the old tribal dances, a thing that even now horrifies much 
“ Christian ” opinion. 

But Mr. Fraser’s qualities, even when supported by a staff 
like-minded and animated by the same enthusiasm, could have 
wrought no thaumaturgy without the eager help of Africans. 
One huge difference between Achimota and every English 
school and college is that the pace is set by the students, not 
oy the masters, who, as they are at the disposal of their pupils 
at any time, sometimes find that pace much too hot. In the 
moist heat of the West African climate, where the night tem- 
perature is little lower than the day, one noticed that duties 
and activities so constant left the staff no time or energy for 
even occasional tennis, and left them dangerously little time 
for reading. Their two months at home every summer are 
well earned. This insatiable appetite for knowledge is common, 
of course, all over Africa, South and East as well as West. 
The poverty of Missions, in men and means, and the parsimony 
of Governments that have no intention of letting Africans 
learn to govern themselves, everywhere else prevent that 
appetite from being satisfied. One result of its satisfaction 
in Achimotans is that they need no discipline. Slackers 
would find the air intolerably uncongenial. And though 
Accra, a large seaport and the capital of the country, is only 
six miles away, none of the students ever seems even to want 
to go there. 

Educationally, after only seven years, the results, when 
judged by the ordinary tests, abundantly prove that these 
African boys and girls, most of them unselected except by the 
ability of parents to pay high fees, are fully equal to English 
youth. Mr. Fraser claims, indeed, that the younger children, 


many of whom have been five or six years in the place, are two 


years ahead of English children. And when regard is had to 
the facts that these children never talk English among them- 
selves, and that papers written in this foreign language are 
judged by examiners in England, the full significance of that 
claim is seen. It proves simply that there is nothing lacking 
except opportunity to prevent Africans being and doing al] 
that English men and women are and do. 

It is not that success in examinations is specially aimed at. 
On the contrary, subjects with no examination value, music, 
the pictorial and plastic arts, the drama, as well as outdoor 
games and hobbies, have an unusually large place in the curri- 
culum. While as to character, one need only say that no college 
with European students of the same ages could possibly be 
run with liberty so complete. 

When all that is said it must be admitted, as Mr. Fraser and 
his staff would be the last to deny, that Achimota is only half- 
grown. Ha: the difficulties in the attainment of the Guggis- 
berg aim have si. Se overcome by them and their successors. 
Where (perhaps the hardest question) find men and women 
of University rank, who in the eves of their fellow Europeans 
in Africa will demean themselves by introducing Africans to 
the very arcana of knowledge, and so fitting them for all the 
posts that now are the sacred monopoly of Europeans ? There 
are many more miracles for faith and courage to work in 
Achimota. 

Such miracles are no concern of ordinary British citizens. 
What most emphatically is their concern is whether the Colonial 
Office and Governments in African dependencies want the 
work done. Why is Achimota unique, though in fairness it 
should be added that many, though not all, missionaries cherish 
the same ideals as Achimota? The one true and adequate 
answer to that question is the fact that the men who, both in 
Downing Street and in Government Houses, decide what 
things are done in Africa, nearly all of them not only have no 
faith in the Achimotan policy but detest it. As a country we 
have lost the lead we once had in Africa. The other day the 
member of the French Parliament who is Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies made a tour of British West African ports. 
He is a pure negro to whom France had given educational 
opportunities that so far not even Achimotans have. It 
would be easy to translate the question just stated into financial 
terms, to note that Achimota alone costs the Gold Coast 
Government half what the Government of Kenya, with the 
same population, spends on all its African schools, and to ask 
where the money for multiplying Achimota is to come from. 
But that is not the really practical question. Incidentally, 
the three answers to it are well known, namely, by replacing 
Europeans by Africans who even now are qualified for a 
variety of official positions ; by the transfer of revenue at present 
needlessly spent on troops and police ; and by taxing adequately 
the richer people in African countries. These financial 
questions could be solved and would be solved if the political 
question were solved first. The essential element in that 
problem is the discovery of men to govern in Africa whose 
record shows them to have the faith in Africans on which 
Achimota is built. Achimota will succeed in the long run in 
proportion as she has a numerous progeny, and in so far as 
her own and her children’s graduates, trained in the free pursuit 
of truth, liberated by knowledge of the world they live in and 
by those things inspired, are encouraged to be the liberating 
force in African life. NorMAN Leys 


THE HOUSING PROGRAMME 


S1r,—I am reminded that in my letter which you published 
on March roth a promise of some fuller reply to questions 
regarding the proposed National Housing Board was mace. 
Some at least of the difficulties raised in regard to this proposal 
arise from failure to recognise the very varying conditions existing, 
the widely different views held by local authorities, and the 
consequent differences in the extent of their dealings with housing 
matters. 

Some authorities have taken little action ; 


many hold the 
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view that housing is not one of the activities which local authorities 
can best handle directly; on the other hand, many authorities 
have set up a considerable organisation and have handled efficiently 
some or many of the problems connected with housing. I have 
yet to hear, however, of any place where serious housing difficulties 
existed where it can be said that the problem has been completely 
solved. Moreover, there seems at least great probability that 
many will now follow the suggestions of the Minister, devote 
more attention to slum clearance, and desist from building houses 
except those to rehouse the people dehoused in the process. 

If this approximately represents the position, the following 
questions arise ; whether it is wise to leave any complete solution 
of the housing problem to wait until all local authorities adopt the 
view that this is their job and all set up effective organisations to 
deal with it; or whether, as the Minister seems to consider, if 
only the slums are cleared by local authorities, all else can be left 
to private enterprise to carry out as a profit-earning business ; or 
whether the promoters of the National Housing Board are not 
right in believing that there is an urgent need for some new 


_ organisation to get the work carried out in the many areas where 


| the Building Industry, using the appropriate sections. 


_ the local authorities do not wish to do it themselves and, in the 


still more numerous areas where they only wish to handle certain 
sections of it, an organisation which could supplement their 
activities by dealing with the remainder of the problem. The 
proposal is to provide alternative machinery, not to displace, but 
to work in harmony with the local authorities, to supplement 
such activities as the authorities wish to continue, and to afford 
an effective alternative machinery for those who prefer to use it, 
instead of acting directly themselves. 

In regard to the functions and organisations of such a board, 
a similar need to meet very varying conditions involves a similar 
difficulty in bringing these within any one of a series of alternative 
clear-cut definitions. Nevertheless, the policy of the promoters 
is clear and may be set out as follows : 


1. The National Housing Board would seek to enlist local 
experience and support, and to act as far as possible through local 
or regional Public Utility Societies. 

2. The Board must, however, be able to act direct, either in 
places where no such efficient Society could be found, or where 
any Society should fail. 

3. The National Housing Board would assist with finance, be 
responsible to the Government for any guarantee, and to this end 
would have to be satisfied as to the effectiveness of the local 
Societies, and as to the efficiency of their work. 


4. The Board and Societies would normally operate through 
The 
Board would, however, use the power and influence which its 
position would give to secure efficient work and ¢conomies through 
standardisation of methods and materials, etc. 

5. As in No. 2, however, the Board must be free to create a 
special building organisation should experience show this to be 
needful for securing efficient results in any locality. 


6. The houses built by the Societies would normally be owned 
by them, subject to some lien for security to the Board so far as 
the building of them was financed by the Board. 

7. On the other hand, many alternative arrangements might 
prove more suitable in some cases. The houses might be owned 
by the local authority, or the Board, and managed by the Society. 
Wholesale transfer either of management or of ownership from 
the local authorities need not be contemplated. 


In the matters of ownership and management, as in that of 
direct undertaking of housing work, there seems no reason to aim 
at uniformity of practice. Local authorities differ in their views 
and their practice, and part of the value of local administration 
directly springs from such difference. The essence of the proposal 
is that there shall be an alternative public utility organisation 
to handle the whole housing problem, or any part of it, effectively, 
in cases where the local authority do not wish to do it, and in 
circumstances where it is either impracticable or undesirable to 
leave the matter to ordinary private enterprise. Such an organisa- 
tion, though it will naturally develop a normal way of working 
and normal relations between itself and the local authorities, or 
the Local Public Utility Societies, must be so constituted as to 
be able to adapt its working to the very varying conditions and 
(pportunities which will be encountered in different localities. 
The most important matter is that the Board must be able to raise 
‘apital at a low rate of interest and provide good housing, built 
With real economy, at the minimum rent which will meet the 


minimum interest, without having to add profits. If this can be 
arranged, the saving in rent and the improvement in accommoda- 
tion for the poorer sections of the community will be very great. 
RAYMOND UNWIN 
32 Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 


Sir,—Sir Hilton Young’s new housing circular demands thai 
local authorities shall clear their slums in five years. Among 
other things, the circular asks all local authorities to prepare a 
survey of the slums, and to let the Ministry receive such survey 
not later than September. Sir Hilton Young is to be congratulated 
on demanding this survey; at the present time nobody has the 
remotest notion of the extent of the slum problem. Even now, 
Sir Hilton gives no guidance to Medical Officers of Health as to 
what is to be considered a slum, and it is quite certain that all 
sorts of different standards will be adopted by different Medical 
Officers of Health. Still, it will at least be some sort of a beginning 
of an attempt to measure the slum problem. 

Apart from this the circular is a most astonishing document. 
May I illustrate by cold hard facts from Manchester what this 
proposal to clear the slums in five years mean ? 

First, may I repeat one obvious fact which is almost invariably 
overlooked in discussing the slums—that the pulling down of 
old houses is of no benefit whatever to tenants, and that the only 
way to help them is to build good houses at rents which they can 
afford to pay ? 

Manchester has 26,000 houses officially classed as unfit for 
human habitation, but there are thought to be about 80,000 houses 
of a similar type in the centre of the city ; it is safe to say that there 
are at least 60,000 which must be classed as slums. Before Sir 
Hilton Young came on the scene Manchester had a programme 
for building 3,000 low-rented houses per annum under the Green- 
wood and Wheatley Acts (the rents were not as low as they should 
have been, and the houses were not let, as they should have been, 
only to those who needed them ; but both these faults could have 
been put right by Government action). With a steady programme 
on these lines the slum problem would have been dealt with in 
20 years. 

Sir Hilton Young abolished the Wheatley Act, so that cheap 
houses can now only be built under the Greenwood Act. The 
administrative difficulties in the way of carrying out this Act are 
such that Sir Hilton Young quite rightly estimates that not more 
than 12,000 houses can possibly be built in the first year. Man- 
chester’s share of these houses is 300, lengthening the period 
of dealing with the slums from 20 years to two centuries | 
That is Sir Hilton Young’s sole ACTION to accelerate slum 
clearance. 

Owing no doubt to the tremendous pressure of public opinion, 
he has decided that he must do something more ; that something 
is the notorious circular demanding that local authorities shall 
deal with slum clearance in five years! In view of the utter and 
obvious impossibility of doing anything of the sort, this is perhaps 
the most staggering and incredible circular ever issued by a Govern- 
ment Department. 

Sir Hilton Young now says that he will set no limit to the number 
of houses cleared under the Greenwood Act. It would really help 
if he would answer two questions : 


(1) Will the subsidy be maintained at its present level ? 


(2) How many houses does he hope to deal with under the 

Greenwood Act in the next five years ? 

Would he be prepared to work up to a maximum of 50,000 
houses a year in the third year ? 

I think it can be taken as a certainty that this maximum will 
not be achieved. There is still everywhere overcrowding in the 
slums, and the objections of landlords and tenants to large-scale 
clearances are great and justified. But, even assuming that the 
maximum of 50,000 was reached, there would still be less than 
200,000 houses dealt with in the five years ; whereas on any reason- 
able interpretation of the word “ slum ”’ there must be at least a 
million houses in the country entirely unfit for human habitation 
according to modern standards. 

The more one thinks about the whole thing the more certain 
one feels that the Government has made a disastrous and tragic 
mistake in repealing the Wheatley Act. If the slum problem is 
to be solved quickly, local authorities must be encouraged and 
helped to build each year at least 100,000 houses to let at low rents, 
and constrained to let them only to those who cannot afford an 
unsubsidised house. E. D. SIMON 

Cheadle Heath, Stockport. 
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Correspondence 


LABOUR’S OPPORTUNITY 


Sir,—“‘ Ex-Labour M.P.” seems to be labouring under the 
delusion that he and Mr. G. D. H. Cole are in some way opposed 
to each other as regards the policy and present position of the 
Labour Party, whereas it is surely obvious that both are intent 
on a course of action for the Party which would inevitably alienate 
all right-thinking and sober-minded people. Mr. Cole, with his 
plans for increasing the influence of the younger and rasher 
elements within the Party, and “ Ex-Labour M-P.,” with his 
sinister suggestions of demonstrations and one-day protest strikes, 
appear equally hostile to that policy of masterly inactivity which, 
as Transport House realises, is the only possible course for a 
constitutional and democratic party. 

Many of us must have trembled at the thought of what may 
happen to the Party if the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION opens 
its columns to coarse and crude propaganda of the sort these 
critics indulge in. Surely, Sir, it is axiomatic (to people of 
statesmanlike minds, at least) that Democracy means a respectful 
dependence on the Swing of the Pendulum ; and that the only 
gentlemanly policy is to hold one’s breath lest thereby the 
Pendulum might be unduly affected. 

It is this same kind of critic who has rushed the movement into 
the wild plan of holding a May Day demonstration. Fortunately, 
it is not too late to take steps to prevent this from developing into 
anything displeasing to those, including the present Government, 
who stand firmly for constitutionalism, law and order. Could not 
a small and neat procession be arranged, made up of hand-picked 
representatives of the mass of the workers ; and might not these 
march on all fours, saluting all policemen, by some back street 
route to the Park—thus making clear to everyone the essentially 
pacific and dutiful spirit of the official Labour Movement in this 
country ? J. F. HorraBin 

72 Gower Street, W.C.1. 





Sir,—With much of Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s article in your issue 
of April 8th I agree, but must enter a caveat against his suggestions 
in reference to the Labour Party League of Youth. Already the 
League membership age ranges up to twenty-five; at the last 
annual Conference it expressed a desire that the limit should be 
raised to thirty; and now we have Mr. Cole proposing an age 
limit of forty! At this rate of progress I too, although well past 
the half-century, may expect to be able to qualify—in a few years’ 
time ! - . 

Undoubtedly the League of Youth is doing valuable service 
for the Labour Movement; but what point is there in making 
it the equivalent of an additional and independent party? Mr. 
Cole is misusing terms when he refers to League members as 
** potential ’”’ members of the Labour Party : all League members 
are or can be members of the Labour Party, with opportunities for 
putting forward their views and policy within the Party itself—a 
much larger platform than could ever be afforded by the League. 
Surely Mr. Cole’s orderly mind can visualise the possible con- 
sequences of two sets of views and two sets of policies as a result 
of his proposal to give unlimited freedom and scope to the League. 
It need not, of course, be assumed that there would be continual 
opposition between the two, but occasions would certainly arise 
when vital differences would show themselves—a condition of 
affairs that would not make for éffective action. 

Granted that the Labour Movement needs new and younger 
leaders, what is to prevent the League of Youth, as now con- 
sututed, supplying them? The leaders of the future must of 
necessity come from the young men and women of the Movement. 
Let them show themselves, therefore, not as a class in reserve, but 
as active participants in the work of the Party, which has always 
been ready to listen to anyone, irrespective of age, with a message or 
a plan. ; 

lt may be true that certain views held by the younger members 
of the Party, as expressed by the League of Youth, are rejected 
by the parent body, but because a Party majority is opposed toa 
Party minority is no reason for giving that minority equality of 
expression apart from the Party. Under the constitution as it 
stands the League can be made what Mr. Cole calls “a really 
powerful force,” if only its members will take full advantage of 
their opportunities as members of the Party. Only in that way 
can the Party as a whole determine who is best qualified to lead. 


Finally, and without knowing whether Mr. Cole is under or cve-: 
forty, I venture the opinion that progress and youth are rot 
synonymous terms: nor do I think that age has any specific 
relationship to the qualities of leadership. Experience is rot 
without value, while lack of it in a leader would be disastrous. 

16 South Park Road, T. E. NAYLor 

S.W.19. 

[We have been obliged to hold over scores of letters on this 

subject—Ep. N. S. & S]. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


S1r,—While thanking Mr. Francis Birrell for his most able and 
sympathetic review of my book, The True History of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, may I be allowed to submit that he rather misapprehends 
my point about the “expense of spirit in a waste of shame” 
sonnet ? When I say, in my book, that this sonnet “ epitomises 
Shakespeare’s life-long attitude towards any kind of sexual inter- 
course outside marriage,” I do not mean to convey that the sonnet 
is in any way connected with marriage, except by implication. 

What I meant to say (and I admit that I may not have expressed 
myself quite clearly) is that in this sonnet Shakespeare expresses 
great horror and detestation of “‘ lust in action,” and I infer from 
it that he was what, for want of a better word, may be described 
as “ puritanical ”’ about all sex. But obviously this “‘ puritanical ” 
feeling could not be taken to apply to marriage, which Shakespeare 
constantly exalts and idealises. 

Mr. Birrell says that Shakespeare “was extremely ‘ jumpy’ 
about sex,”’ which is only another and rather milder way of putting 
the point I intended to make. The only other question on which 
I would join issue with Mr. Birrell is that concerned with 
Shakespeare’s father. Mr. Birrell says, “ there is a good deal of 
evidence that Shakespeare’s father got into trouble at Stratford 
for his pronounced protestant views.” I believe, on the contrary, 
that it is scarcely disputed that Shakespeare’s father was fined for 
*recusancy.” That is‘to say, he was fined for omitting to attend 
service in the Protestant Church. In other words, he remained 
a Catholic, and from this I infer that Shakespeare was probably 
brought up as a Catholic though he almost certainly “ lapsed ” 
as he grew older. ALFRED DOUGLAS 

35 Fourth Avenue, 

Hove. 


THE PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY 


S1r,—May I ask you to explain why you allow your reviewer 
to give a free advertisement to a competitor to the booksellers 
proper, in the form of a review (amongst your reviews of books) 
of their catalogue ? It seems an extraordinary thing to do. Taken 
in conjunction with the unfriendly tone of the reviewer’s comments 
on the attitude of booksellers in general to such enterprises as 
the Phoenix Book Company and the Book Society, this cannot 
be allowed to pass without some protest. 

Any bookseller can show catalogues of far wider and more 
attractive content than this offer of a selection of the 3s. 6d. pocket 
editions, which form part of every booksellers’ stock. May we 
send them all in for review in your columns? Your readers will 
find them of far greater interest than the list you have honoured, 
for they represent a real effort to select and classify the best of 
the current literature as well as the classics, ancient and modern ; 
an almost superhuman task. I take your reviewer to be an author 
—that is a person who (although there are outstanding exceptions) 
maintains a prejudice against booksellers upon the foundation of 
complete ignorance of their problems. Without going into these, 
may I advance reasons to justify some resentment in our attitude 
towards book companies and book societies in general ? 

It is probably true, as your reviewer suggests, that most book- 
sellers object to the principle of deferred payment, which they 
believe to be bad. One may suppose that even the Americans 
must be giving some thought to this point of view nowadays ! 
Though no financier, may I suggest that nation-wide sales on 2 
deferred payment system, which constitute credit without security 
on a large scale, must be just as unsound financially as wide- 
spread loans from the banks, without security, for the purpose 
of increasing buying power—which I believe every one is agreed 
to be a particularly disastrous policy. Booksellers’ customers will 


always find them willing to oblige when circumstances permit, 
and you will find that an uncomfortably large part of every book- 
sellers’ capital is tied up in credit accounts which, especially 10 
these days, often run a great deal longer than any book company 
would put up with. 
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There are, however, other good reasons for dismay. 

Book companies (who are well-known publishers in disguise) 
used to confine themselves to specially bound sets of expensive 
books which were not available to the trade generally, and for which 
there was a better case for a system of deferred payment; but 
they have recently adopted a policy of selling ordinary books, 
both new and standard titles, published singly or in uniform 
editions. In thus invading the province of the bookseller proper 
they confine themselves strictly to those classics for which there 
is a permanent demand, or to important new books, from whose 
sale the bookseller hopes to reap a large proportion of his slender 
harvest: in short, they propose to skim the cream of the market, 
which should come to the bookseller as some reward for his 
laborious and expensive task of carrying a general and representa- 
tive stock of the most perishable commodity in existence. 

Husert M. WILSON 

The Associated Booksellers of Hon. Sec. London Branch 

Great Britain and Ireland, 
7 Ship Tavern Passage, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


[Mr. Wilson’s letter raises some important points. There are, 
of course, serious objections to instalment buying, but they seem 
to us to apply less to books than to most other commodities. 
Far from wishing to crab the bookseller, our desire is to see as 
many books sold and read as possible, and since this method of 
purchase is likely in any case to increase in the next few years 
would not the booksellers do better themselves to devise im- 
proved methods of selling books than to waste time in deploring 
a new form of competition ?—Epb., N.S. & N_] 


COAL AND MINERS 


Sir,—*“ Critic’s”” reference in your London Diary to the 
punishment of unemployed miners in South Wales for “ stealing ” 
coal recalls an extraordinary experience of four or five years ago. 
A ducal contributor to the relief fund (I think, the Lord Mayor’s) 
asked me to investigate the situation in certain villages where 
relief was not yet being distributed and to report on the most 
urgent need of those villages. After consultation with officials 
in Whitehall and with my friend, the late A. J. Cook, I went to 
a number of villages in South Wales where I saw the local officials 
of the Miners’ Federation and of the Board of Guardians. Their 
view, and likewise that of the Medical Officers, was that the first 
thing to be done was to buy coal for the unhappy miners who, by 
our criminal laws of property, were prohibited from getting it 
for themselves. I so recommended, and the trucks of coal 
necessary to supply these villages for the winter were duly ordered ; 
but I am afraid my employer was hurt when I resigned my job 
to stand as a Labour candidate at the next election, explaining 
that I regarded his millions as a cause of the poverty which his 
hundreds were directed to relieving. A. E. E. R. 

The Royal Automobile Club, S.W.1. 


CAVE DRAWINGS 


Sir,—The unsatisfying point about Mr. Hughes’ highly in- 
genious and entertaining working hypothesis is that it does not 
seem really to work. Does he maintain that lust makes a man 
draw well? It doesn’t: vide lavatory walls passion. Or did the 
caveman draw so well and his degenerate descendant so ill simply 
because the caveman lusted for a woolly rhinoceros much more 
than the modern hooligan does for his elvacine Aphrodite ? 
But did he? And how does Mr. Hughes know he did ? 

News-Chronicle, STUART HODGSON 

19-22, Bouverie St., E.C.4. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


S1r,—Our attention has been drawn to the review of the new 
translation of the Odyssey which appears on p. 449 of a recent 
issue of THE New STATESMAN AND NATION. Unfortunately 
there is a serious error in the heading which calls for immediate 
correction. This translation was first published by us last 
autumn in an edition limited to §30 copies of which 500 were for 
sale at £12 12s. net. Our edition has remained the only one which 
may be sold in England as the translator has been consistently 
averse to the publication here of a cheaper issue. Your reference 
is clearly to the American reprint published by the New York 
Branch of the Oxford University Press, the sale of which in this 
country is an infringement of the English copyright. 


We are sure, with the above facts before you, you will wish to 
correct the erroneous impression as to publisher and price given 
by your announcement. EmMeRY WALKER, Ltp. 

416 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.4. 


TEACHERS’ ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 


Sir,—Sir Reginald Craddock, M.P., is reported in some daily 
mewspapers as having quoted in Parliament a letter in which it 
was implied that the Teachers’ Anti-War Movement was a 
Communist organisation. Elsewhere in his speech he seemed to 
be under the impression that this society exists to propagate anti- 
imperialist ideas among children. Both these implications are 
entirely without foundation, and I beg leave to inform those many 
teachers and other educationists who read your journal that the 
movement is open to all educationists and that it does not 
contain a majority of Communists either as associates (there is no 
official membership) or as officials, and that many of its supporters 
are quite definitely opposed to Communism. The T.A.-W.M. is 
a body of teachers united on the issue of resistance to war prepara- 
tions, propagating its ideas, not among children, but among teachers 
and parents. All teachers are invited to our open committees, 
and any wishing to receive notices of them should send one 
shilling for postage for one year to R. McGregor, 20 Wigram Road, 
E.11. I would be pleased to supply further information. 

1 Stanstead Road, BEN W. VINCENT, 

Wanstead, E.11. Hon. Joint Sec. 


A LAPSE INTO BARBARISM 


Si1r,—With your permission I re-open this discussion. If 
Mr. Williams-Ellis says he is a professional town-and-country 
planner, then he is one. He and the Income Tax Authori- 
ties are the most likely people to know that, and now we know 
exactly where he stands—for in saying he was an amateur I did not, 
of course, call into question his abilities or his qualifications, which 
are well known. 

But that is not the main point of this correspondence. Certain 
phrases of his review of my book, Town and Countryside, bore a 
defamatory meaning. Did he intend them to bear that meaning or 
not ? T. SHARP 

[In reply to this Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis writes as follows.— 
Ep. N.S. & N.] 

S1r,—I would certainly wish to make it perfectly clear that 
in my recent review of Mr. Sharp’s book I neither intended nor 
contemplated making the serious charge which seems to have been 
read into my words. I was flattered at having apparently in- 
fluenced so excellent a book, and surprised at seeing a photograph 
of mine used without acknowledgment (though this has now been 
satisfactorily explained and no blame attaches to Mr. Sharp for it). 
But certainly no charge of plagiarism was intended, nor could one, 
in fact, be truthfully made. 

I am genuinely grieved that Mr. Sharp should have been dis- 
tressed by “ certain phrases” in what I had imagined he would 
consider a most cordial review. CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs 

The Hotel, 

Portmeiron, N. Wales. 


Miscellany 


THE LION THAT LOST ITS 
WAY 


Tuts is not a fairy-tale, though I am almost tempted to start 
with the traditional Once-upon-a-time. I was wandering off 
the beaten track in Africa, to be more precise in an obscure 
corner of the Lango country, when I came upon a lion cub. 
It was so small that it could lie comfortably in the palm of 
my hand, and its eyes had not yet opened. Its mother was 
presumably away hunting, and I was so fascinated with the 
creature that, sooner than allow the natives who were with 
me to kill it, I took it away with me. Feeding the cub was an 
anxious business for the first few days. Cow’s milk served 
through an artificial teat of banana leaves did not agree with 
it, and in any case the amount of milk it managed to swallow 
in this way was insignificant. Eventually a goat was found 
which consented to suckle it, and in a few weeks its daily 
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ration of milk increased to a dozen goats. It was strange 
how docile they were in submitting to their unwonted guest, 
and strange too how careful the cub was not to scratch them 
with its claws, sharp even at that age, as it clutched their 
udders. But milk did not suffice it for long, and gradually 
raw meat was substituted until, te its great content, that was 
its only diet. 

This lion—it never had a name other than engato, which 
only means a lion—stayed with me for over two years, and 
during the whole time it never once had to be confined or to 
be punished, and never attempted to molest even a stranger. 
As a cub it could only be called kittenish. It played just like 
a kitten, delighting to jump on my shoulder and to lick my 
hair, or to chew the heels of my shoes. It early learned to 
climb the centre poles which supported the roof of my mud 
house, and that was the first time I realised that lions could 
climb. I came in one evening and found no cub at home, 
but after a long search and after mobilising all my staff, I 
discovered it clinging to the top of the pole, too terrified to 
attempt the downward journey. This surprising feat led me 
to ask a few questions, and there seemed to be no doubt that 
lions not only climb trees, the bark of many of which I found 
to be deeply scored by their claws, but that they thus lie in 
wait for passing game, the approach of which they can scent 
more easily from their exalted position. The belief that 
lions have no sense of scent is as fabulous as many other 
beliefs concerning wild animals. 

Slowly the cub grew up. It became less kittenish. The 
spotted markings of babyhood began to disappear. It grew 
a tougher, less furry, coat. It began to take a livelier interest 
in the world about it and made friends with my dogs. It 
followed me on my marches and even learned to answer to a 
whistle, just as a dog might. Its rompings became more 
boisterous, but with all its growing strength it never lost its 
kittenish gentleness and never once unsheathed its claws when 
at play. Only at feeding time did it display a proper sense of 
resentment at any interference. It soon became well known 
to all the Lango, as it accompanied me on my travels, and 
could wander through any village without upsetting the 
equanimity of the inhabitants. 

But a day came when it had to undergo a new experience, 
and its behaviour showed such a curious blend of obstinacy 
and intelligence that it is worth recording. The great 
Panjandrum was inspecting the district next to mine and I 
was summoned to give account of my stewardship. So off 
we sect on a ninety mile march, Engato and my dogs following 
along quite cheerfully. All went well till we reached the 
border of my district, when an urgent summons told me to 
hurry up, as Himself had to hasten his departure unexpectedly. 
The last forty miles had therefore to be done in a single day. 

This was too much for Engato. He was accustomed to 
ambling along for fifteen, or at a stretch for twenty, miles a 
day, and he’d be damned if he would do another inch. It was 
not that he was tired, but he had formed habits, and no cajoling 
would induce him to break them. My “ boys” were very 
put out about it, but there was nothing else to be done. So we 
ieft him there, some twenty-odd miles from Solot, the station 
for which I was making, and hoped for the best. We told 
everyone along the route that Engato was about—for he was 
a stranger to those parts—and laid a curse on anyone who 
should venture to molest him. And so I reached Solot minus 
Engato. Three days later he strolled into Solot, late in the 
evening, and calmly walked on to the verandah of the Com- 
missioner’s house, as if it were the most usual thing in the 
world. Heaving himself on his hind legs, he flopped with 
all his weight across my knees, looking up with an absurd 
grin on his ugly face. As a matter of interest we tracked down 
his movements, and, incidentally, I anticipated a large bill 
for damages, as he had had to feed himself during those three 
days. Considering all things, we did not think two chickens 
and one sheep excessive. The most interesting point in his 


movements, however, was that, though he came to us in the 
evening, be had arrived in Solot in the morning—only to find 


a safari starting out along the road by which he had just come. 
Assuming that it was mine, he had followed it after a short 
rest till it reached a camp some fifteen miles away, and then 
discovered that it was not mine at all, but that of some local 
official. Then this lion, who had previously refused to exceed 
his statutory fifteen miles, quickly turned back and returned 
to Solot, having in that one day covered close on fifty miles. 
Two problems remain, which I cannot attempt to solve: how 
did he find his way about a strange country, and how did he 
manage to track me down, without in the least knowing where 
I was going? And if scent is the explanation, which I doubt, 
how was it that he was deceived by the outgoing safari ? 
My “ boys,” who were delighted to see him, said that it was 
bahati—just luck—which is as good an answer as any. 

Engato had many adventures during his career with me— 
his remarkable friendships with other animals must wait for 
another occasion—but one incident, when he was little more 
than a cub, probably marked one of the great days in his life. 
I was in camp, sleeping in a tent. Engato had recently been 
promoted from sleeping on my bed to sleeping underneath it 
with the dogs. Hardly had I put cut my hurricane lamp, when 
a full-grown leopard entered the tent, presumably after the 
dogs. Without a second’s hesitation Engato leapt out, and 
the leopard was so astonished that it turned tail and fled down 
the path, with the cub gallantly bouncing along in its wake. 
I had relighted the lamp before Engato returned: so I was 
able to see the most remarkable exhibition of blatant bragga- 
docio. Words cannot describe the lilt and swagger with which 
he walked back into the tent. He was fully conscious that he 
had behaved splendidly, and as he walked he hunched his 
shoulders forward as if to say, “So much for leopards! 
Trust me.” J. H. DRIBeRG 


GOEBBELS AND FURTWANGLER 


Tue recent persecution of Jewish musicians in Germany 
has two aspects—a general, sociological one and a special 
musical one. The word “ persecution ” is a strong one, and I 
hope that it will prove much too strong to apply to any further 
action or line of conduct which the present German Govern- 
ment may pursue in the future. No society which persecutes 
individual members of it can be described as wholly civilised, 
for persuasion, not persecution, is the instrument of a civilised 
community in its pursuit of social and cultural aims. 

It will be noted that from this point of view the Russian 
idealists and the German idealists—in so far as they use force 
or terrorism in the place of persuasion—are equally defective. 
All the worst persecutors of the past have been idealists and 
they have all persecuted with the highest motives in the name 
either of God or the State. It is not my business here to 
examine the causes of the present nationalist movement in 
Germany, but the correspondence between the eminent German 
musician Furtwingler and the Minister of Information, Dr. 
Goebbels, brings into the foreground the problem of the 
relation of music and the State, or of art generally and society. 
Furtwingler, in his protest against the treatment of Jewish 
musical colleagues, was, as reported in the Times, so incautious 
as to make some general assertions. Dr. Goebbels was not 
slow to take advantage of this, and the real issue was side- 
tracked. In my opinion Furtwangler should have restricted 
himself to making a strong protest against any inhuman treat- 
ment of musical colleagues because they happened to be 
Jews. To go on to say that “the only distinction which he 
recognises, that between good and bad artists, has been over- 
looked ’—as if the ill-treatment would have been justified 
were all Jewish musicians bad musicians—is idiotic. Actually, 
even a musician of Furtwangler’s eminence is not entitled to 
lay down the law as to who is or is not a good musician; and 
Dr. Goebbels was perfectly entitled to counter with the retort 
that as a politician “he recognises more than the one dis- 
tinction between good and bad art drawn by Furtwingler. 
The art,” he continues, “ which does not emanate from the 
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full national life cannot in the end be good or mean anything 
to the nation for which it is created.”’ 

One may subscribe to that statement without agreeing with 
any particular application of the idea by Dr. Goebbels or the 
German Government. It is the function of artists, not of 
Governments, to provide art, and it is an illusion of any Govern- 
ment to imagine that by discrimination against any particular 
group or sect or race of artists they can influence for the good 
the art produced. To think otherwise is to believe in the old 
fallacy of censorship, which has always proved futile and un- 
productive. The Germans have a great cultural tradition, 
especially in music. Does Dr. Goebbels or any other poli- 
tician believe that by attacking Jews they will produce in 
Germany another Beethoven? Were the great German 
musicians produced in the past as a result of attacks on the 
Italians or the French? We all know that it was not so, and 
that the great German masters were only too eager to learn 
from outside sources. Bach and Mozart were inspired and 
vitalised by Italian music, and every great national renaissance 
in any art has, as history shows, had foreign sources. If it were 
otherwise there could be no cultural interchange, no spiritual 
and human communication, between nations. Each would rot 
isolated and unhappy in the monotony of its own juices. 

But that every living art is connected intimately with 
national life nobody can deny. If music were a wholly abstract 
and specialised subject, a mere playground for its own pro- 
fessors without meaning or significance for human life, then 
Furtwangler might say, We, the professors, are the only judges 
of what is good and what is bad in music, and there is no 
distinction other than good or bad according to an exact 
technical definition which we the technicians alone can make. 
Actually this is not so. There is not even unanimity among 
contemporary musical experts as to whether Furtwangler 
himself is a good or a bad musician. Mr. Ernest Newman, 
for example, thinks him bad. But Mr. Newman is no more 
likely to be correct than Herr Furtwangler. The dogmatic 
assertions of any expert are open to the gravest suspicion, 
and we shall lend our ears more willingly to those who are 
persuasive than to those who are dogmatic. 

Revolutions are caused by the strain at some particular 
point at a given moment becoming too great to be borne. 
Then everything is pushed to an extreme, but things never 
remain at their extreme. The more narrow and fanatically 
German musical activity became for a time in Germany the 
more violent would be the reaction. Exclude foreign elements 
and you only increase the sensitiveness to those foreign ele- 
ments to a morbid degree. Let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that the Jews in Eastern Europe have more talent 
for instrumental virtuosity in music than their neighbours. 
It is certainly true—whatever the reason—that if we were to 
name the best-known six violinists and six pianists among 
famous living virtuosos, we should find that more than half 
of them were Jews. If modern Europe were deprived of Jewish 
virtuosos by law for twenty years I think it is arguable that the 
Standard of virtuosity would seriously decline. But then 
what a sensation the first Jewish virtuoso who was allowed to 
appear would make! We should nearly all lose our heads 
completely and probably over-value his virtuosity at the 
expense of other musical qualities. We should not notice 
his defects in our astonished admiration of his new and dazzling 
virtue. This sort of thing would be constantly happening 
in art if there were not complete freedom for the development 
of every kind of human being and every kind of human quality. 
Now, we know that actually no society possesses this ideal and 
desirable freedom. We are impoverished in all sorts of ways 
because for all sorts of reasons young artists are handicapped, 
being dependent on public taste, on economic opportunities, 
etc. But to add to these restrictions deliberately by Gov- 
ernment action is the utmost folly, from a cultural point of 
view, that any nation can indulge in. Therefore I can only 
hope that Dr. Goebbels and his colleagues in the present 
Government will not long pursue so foolish a policy. 

W. J. Turner 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Let Sleeping Gods Lie” 


The sleeping god whom Mr. Wilfrid Walter is now awakening 
at the Gate Theatre Studio is Pan, stimulated by a mischievous 
nymph into examining the world which has been steadily for- 
getting him for nineteen hundred years. Unfortunately he is not 
allowed to come into contact with the world as we know it, but 
only with a rather dreary expressionistic simulacrum of it. How 
much weakened intellectually is all satire by the wanton over- 
stressing and shoddy generalising of this method! Let Pan be 
dumped into a modern drawing-room, cocktail-bar or race-course, 
and your situation is made. But parade him among a crowd of 
other empiricisms on two legs, chattering nineteen-to-the-dozen 
as, fortunately, human beings never do talk, and you will be hard 
put to maintain even a moderate interest. It is true that Mr. 
Walter is more concerned with ideas than people; but they are 
very sketchy ideas, and there are so many of them that all clarity 
is lost, and one is left clutching feebly at the occasional plums 
and doing one’s best to grope through the lush foliage in which 
they are buried. Mr. Walter himself is never less than impressive 
on the stage, and his playing of Pan has its moments of magnifi- 
cence. The rest of the company does its duty bravely, and Miss 
Caroline Keith is richly funny during her brief appearance as the 
President of the Neo-Caudal Society formed by the Americans 
in honour of the tailed god. 


Shallow Profundity 


Had the authors of Beggars in Hell, at the Garrick, been content 
to write an ordinary thriller they might have made a completely 
successful job of it, but having chosen “ Service Life in India ” 
as a background they felt compelled to raise a lot of questions and 
provide a lot of talk that almost ruins the play as an entertainment. 
A high moral tone is not the point at all, and the cheap philosophis- 
ing sounds profound but makes sheer nonsense. It belongs to a 
different, and a worse, play. The characters will not stand it. 
They are just solid enough to carry out their duties of strangling, 
being seduced and committing suicide, but when they have to 
utter rubbishy aphorisms about Life and The Indian Question 
one hardly cares how many of them die unnatural deaths. Miss 
Leonora Corbett, who has her share of these poor wise-cracks, 
weathers the storm well, and shows herself as not only a thor- 
oughly competent, but at times a brilliant actress. Mr. Frank 
Harvey and Mr. Leon M. Lion also do a great deal to prevent the 
authors’ moral indignation from becoming unbearable. The 
entertainment value of the play is considerable, but its effect is 
marred by one’s indecision as to whether it is melodrama, propa- 
ganda, or just hot air. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, April 21st— 
Flower Show, National Rose Society, New Horticultural Hall. 
Cecil Lewis on “ The Cinema,” B.B.C., 6.50. 
* Wild Justice,” Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


SaTurDAY, April 22nd— 
Schnabel and Huberman, 
Hall, 3. 


Sunpay, April 23rd— 
Prof. F. Aveling on “ Man and His Work,’”’ Conway Hall, rr. 
Shakespeare Birthday Celebrations, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, Reading from Euripides. Guildhouse, 
Eccleston Square, 3.30. 


Beethoven Sonata Recital, Queen’s 


Donald Barber on “The Moscow Trial,” Willoughby Hall, 
1, Willoughby Road, 7.30. 
Monpay, April 24th— 
Courtauld Sargent Concert, London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Walter, Queen’s Hail, 8.15. And on 


April 25th and 27th. 
* Gallows Glorious,’”’ Croydon Repertory Theatre. ' 


Tuespay, April 25th— 
Lord Ponsonby on “ What the Oxford Resolution Means,” Friends 
House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
Capt. G. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers and the Rev. A. H. Gray, Symposium 
on “ Eugenics and Religion,” Rooms of the Royal Society, 
Burlington House, §.30. 


WEDNESDAY, April 26th— 
A. L. Rowse, John Strachey and Lord Tavistock on 
Planning,” Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 8. 


** Economic 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


I peLieve every publisher in England is besieged by proposals 
for anthologies on special subjects: on health or sickness, on 
lawyers or clergymen, on pet birds or fairies. I remember 
having seen an anthology of the most famous passages on sleep 
which was recommended to the publishers as a good bedside 
book, though I did not feel sure myself that a sleepless man 
lying awake for hours would wish to read about “ The fickle 
pensioners in Morpheus’ train,” etcetera. But, apart from being 
quite unwanted, they are tiresome books, for the anthology 
is essentially pretentious, being always a selection of the best 
or the worst, or anyhow the most specially significant remarks 
on a given subject. Its maker always is aware that he has 
several moral duties to perform. First of all there is one to the 
reader, to whom he must give a balanced picture of the best or 
the worst ; then he has one to the poets and authors he quotes, 
and last of all he has a duty to himself. Because of this the 
running headline of every page in an anthology might well be : 
“We needs must love the highest” . . . varied occasionally 
by “J needs must . . . you needn’t.” This painful sense of 
duty is the one feature in common between anthologies of 
every kind, lacking which they become scrapbooks. And as 
the anthology is a source of irritation, so the scrapbook is a 
fountain of delight. Its scrappiness and accidental qualities 
are the essence of its charm. Its maker has been quite free 
to follow the caprices of his nature, and one feels that in its 
medley pages one has the key to his character, could one but 
read the cypher. There is a page in the scrapbook which I 
know best which has this mysterious fascination in a high 
degree—a page on which a heavy modern German statue, 
rather like a nude female Dempsey, in grey cement, is taking 
a header to the ocean floor while brilliantly coloured angel 
fish swim around with expressions of vacuous good-breeding 
upon their faces. If one tries to analyse what makes this 
page so good, one can only say that it has the irresponsibility 
of a work of art. No thought of duty came between the child 
who made it and his impulsive love. The carefully cut-out 
silhouettes bear the mark of an absorbing passion, and the brush 
of gloy has fixed them for us for ever. 
* x * 

Other people’s genuinely private diaries, and some photo- 
graph albums, have the same irresistible appeal, and in Jm- 
mortals at First Hand (Desmond Harmsworth, 12s. 6d.) Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth has achieved it also. Though he makes a 
feeble pretence of his book’s being an anthology, it is really 
nothing but a scrapbook limited to one subject: the descrip- 
tions of the great by their contemporaries. It is a scrapbook 
because the compiler completely lacks the anthologist’s sense 
of duty and feelings of responsibility. I do not think that he 
has ever asked himself what all good anthologists ask their 
jaded friends: “‘ Whom ought I to leave out? Whom have 
I forgotten to putin?” ‘There has been no ought about the 
matter at all. He has put in the passages that he liked, and 
the alphabetical order in which they are arranged introduces 
an element as chancy as the humour of an ailing child, who 
sits up in bed and gums Lopekova, holding up one finger in 
surprise, on the yellow expanse of Daytona beach, dead in 
the track of Sir Malcolm Campbell, in his Bluebird, travelling 
at 300 miles an hour. A similar effect is here produced by the 
juxtaposition of the title-page of Bowdler’s Shakespeare and 
Lady Ritchie’s description of Charlotte Bronté. In his Intro- 
duction, Mr. Harmsworth excuses himself for the omission of 
many great names for the following reasons : 1, lack of material, 
2, the uninterestingness of illustrious persons, 3, the import- 
ance of not working out a pleasant vein to exhaustion, 4, the 
ignorance of the compiler. Such excuses are amusing and 
show that he is a pleasantly disingenuous person. He is well 


aware of the value of the fourth reason that he gives : 


Nobody with the possible exceptions of Lord Macaulay and Dr. 
Mahaffy has ever known everything. But detected ignorance in an 
author (or compiler) is an engaging quality which goes to the heart 
of the well-informed reader. It flatters his vanity; it protuberates 
his bump of self-esteem. . . . How comes it that such and such an 
inevitable passage has been omitted, and why, again, is the selection 
of passages under such and such a name so inadequate ? Sometimes 
the only honest rejoinder to such objections is that of Doctor Johnson : 
“* Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.” 

* x * 


It is, of course, impossible to resist such an invitation to ait 
one’s superior knowledge, and Mr. Harmsworth has carefully 
provided his reviewers with an opening. “ Is there in exist- 
ence,” he asks, “ a written description, by a contemporary, of 
Shakespeare himself, of Ben Jonson, Spenser, Marlowe, Ford, 
Beaumont, John Fletcher, Massinger, Dekker, Tourneur, 
Shirley, Chapman, Heywood, Campion?” To deal with the 
first four, one can say off-hand that there is Greene’s famous : 
“A tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide,” there is 
William Drummond’s account of Conversations with Jonson, 
among which is Jonson’s description of the Irish burning 
Spenser’s castle and of his death. Then there is the coroner’s 
inquisition on Marlowe’s body which tells us how the poet 
died. It is not much, but we learn that after dining and drink- 
ing for several hours, with three other spies in the service of 
Walsingham, Marlowe, who was lying on the bed, started a 
quarrel with one Frizer about who was to pay the reckoning. 
Frizer’s back was turned and Marlowe pulled out his dagger 
and stabbed him from behind twice in the head before Frizer 
could catch the poet’s arm and stab him through the 
eye . . . There is only one passage by Hazlitt. Yet he has 
spoken admirably on Burke, Chatham, Cobbett, Coleridge, 
Gifford, Lamb, and has a devastating note on Mrs. Siddons : 
“ Mrs. Siddons always spoke as slow as she ought: she now 
speaks slower then she did.” I should also have liked, myself, 
to see again the anecdote of her reproving her niece Fanny 
Kemble in majestic tones for the sin of disobedience and the 
naughty child looking up into her face and saying: “‘ What 
fine eyes you have, Aunt Sarah!” But the following passage 
from H. C. Robinson’s diary makes up for that: 

I was in the grand gallery of the Louvre when I heard someone 
say “‘ Mrs. Siddons is below.” I instantly left the Raphaels and the 
Titians and went in search of her, and my journal says: “‘ I am almost 
ashamed to confess that the sight of her gave me a delight beyond 
almost any I have received in Paris.” I had never seen her so near 
before. She was walking with Horace Twiss’s mother. I kept as 
near her as I could with decorum, without appearing to be watching 


her ; yet there was something about her that disturbed. So glorious 
a head ought not to have been covered with a small chip hat. 


Of course, if I had found the passages I have suggested, I 
should have liked Mr. Harmsworth’s book much worse and 
it would indeed have been much less useful for me. There 
is nothing to be said whatever for the self-indulgence of meeting 
“old favourites” in an anthology. Indeed, it is positively 
harmful to do so, for it is all too easy to think that our old 
favourites are the whole of literature, instead of a tiny part of it. 
Thus, the best anthology is the one made from the works of 
writers one has never read and never will. That is why I 
welcome here the remarks of Talfourd, Silliman, Jesse, Raikes, 
Motley and Frith, for I shall never go for them to the originals. 
An anthologist whose taste is diametrically opposed to one’s 
own on every point will of course satisfy that condition, but 
at the cost of being irritating beyond endurance. The perfect 
compiler, on the other hand, will have as many tastes in common 
with his reader as are compatible with having read as few of 
the same books. In a friend such a completely different back- 
ground would prove a barrier to conversation, for one does not 
want to be always giving or receiving information—and a 
discussion is better if it can be pointed by references which 
mean the same to both parties. But Mr. Harmsworth’s 
ignorance, real or feigned, overlaps pleasantly with my 
knowledge, while the famous passages he quotes are new to 
me. Lack of reading is perhaps almost more valuable in the 
reader than in the compiler. But the thrill of their meeting 
is all too rare. Davip GARNETT 
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NEW NOVELS 


Little Man, What Now. By Hans Faiwapa. Translated 
by Eric Sutton. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

After the Party. By R.D.Dorrny. Secker. 6s. 

Human Nature. By EpiTrH Warton. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


Largo. By P. N. KRrassnorr. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

Tropical Waters. By RONALD Fraser. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mutiny. By Cyartes NorpHorr and James NoxMaANn IIALL. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

In the future the drearier sort of don will no doubt write text- 
books in which the effects of the slump on literature will be neatly 
tabulated for the benefit of the more industrious sort of female 
student. Already some of these effects are apparent. The first 
ten years of the peace, at any rate in England and France, were 
a period in which our relief, our hopes and our prosperity were 
reflected by vigour and enterprise in all the arts. The rebels of 
before the war found a public eager to appreciate the works of 
their maturity. Picasso, Matisse, Stravinski, Proust, Gide, 
Cocteau, Lytton Strachey, Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, Aldous 
Huxley, Maillol, Corbusier, Freud and Charlie Chaplin—I do 
not suggest that these artists are all of the same stature, but they 
and twenty others made a bracing aesthetic climate in the post-war 
decade. With a few tragic exceptions they are still alive, but the 
next generation has just failed to appear. Many of the best potential 
artists of the Nineteen-Thirties were no doubt boys killed in the 
war, and the younger ones now find themselves in a world too ill 
for art. The Germans have melted their typewriters into machine- 
guns, and soon the young French and English may do the same : 
fiddling while Rome burns is an occupation reserved for emperors. 
It is not that violinists are usually any good as firemen—probably 
they only get in the way—but it is difficult to keep your eye fixed 
on a score in the middle of a conflagration. 

The blurb on Herr Fallada’s novel describes it fairly: ‘“‘ As 
All Quiet spoke for the young soldier in the war, Little Man, 
What Now speaks for the young man in the workless peace.” 
I do not think it is such a good book as Remarque’s, partly because 
the material is more refractory, for the inferno of war has moments 
of majesty denied to the colourless limbo of destitution: no 
Very lights attend the distribution of an inadequate dole. But 
as All Quiet made every civilised reader say, “‘ This must never 
happen again,” Little Man, What Now must make him say, 
“This has got to stop.” The war, while it lasted, seemed as 
impossible to stop as the setting of the sun; and most people 
have come to regard unemployment with a similar fatalism. But 
people could have stopped the war—in Russia they did—and 
there is no need to-day for men to starve in the midst of plenty. 
Unluckily the despair of the Germans seems to have driven them 
in the wrong direction, and it is Herr Fallada’s Little Man who has 
given the Nazis their majority. He is the symbol of the black- 
coated proletariat, a shop-assistant grossly sweated in a big Jewish 
store, then sacked and sunk into hopeless unemployment. Poverty, 
love, poverty, marriage, poverty, fatherhood, poverty, overwork, 
poverty, no work and still worse poverty—this is the life of the 
Little Man and his wife, a rather foolish but decent pair of ordinary 
people. Céline’s Voyage au bout de la nuit was the first great work 
produced by the slump. Little Man, What Now is a far less 
permanent, but perhaps more influential book. It explains better 
than any political article I have read what is happening in Germany, 
and I hope it will have a great success in Mr. Eric Sutton’s excellent 
translation. 

After the Party is also in a sense slump literature. But here 
the subject is not material poverty, but the helpless “ lostness ” 
of middle-class people, all their standards and values gone, wonder- 
ing why they are alive, what individuality is and civilisation, and 
whether somewhere there is an explanation. A woman goes by 
laughing with her children, and there is a dead dog on the pavement. 


Translated by OLGA VITALI. 


Life on the hill, she thought, lavish abundant, death round the 
corner, sudden alarming. What was the meaning? Those faces, 
so troubled, how could she forget them, the postman’s loud voice, 
the dog still on the pavement? And then Mrs. Bastow, and with 
her the children, the wind and the sunshine? We’re so used to 


living, no one expects it, Miss Bull said, meaning death. That was 
the trouble. 
Yes, Virginia Woolf, and. what Marxists justly call bourgeois 
disillusionment, but this scepticism is as old as civilisation, and 
whatever the material success of Communism may be, it will be 
difficult to breed out the irreligious people who go on asking 


themselves questions. After the Party is an unusually intelligent 
and well-written novel in the modern manner. 

The most enjoyable book of this bunch is Human Nature, 
partly, perhaps, because it is pre-slump, but chiefly because Mrs. 
Wharton is an enormously accomplished novelist. In comparison 
with Herr Fallada’s cumulation of naturalistic detail and E. M. 
Dorthy’s use of the interior monologue, the stories in Human Nature 
appear in a sense unreal. Often the situations are improbable, 
the patterns of human behaviour neater than they would be in 
actuality : Mrs. Wharton, in fact, is intent on shaping her stories 
into objects. At the same time, the conventions of her form— 
a form surely as justifiable as that of a sonnet or a French classical 
drama—positively help her to display an uncanny knowledge of 
the human heart. She imposes on her characters just the actions 
that will show their paces. Human Nature is a treat for the 
reviewer because he never has to make allowances, the execution 
is always as good as the intention. Mrs. Wharton knows her 
métier backwards, and though I don’t suggest that young writers 
should imitate her technique, they could learn a helluva lot from 
carefully studying it. 

General Krassnoff is Whiter than snow, and makes no bones 
about it. His novel trails with it a swarm of footnotes abusing 
the Bolsheviks. It should be popular in Germany, for it is the 
story of a ritual murder by a Jew of a Christian boy, committed 
in Russia a few years before the war—the notorious Beylis case 
in fact with the names changed and the facts altered to support 
the anti-Semite case. ‘The General is a competent but undis- 
tinguished writer, and there is a dim nostalgic charm in the picture 
of pre-war Petersburg, complete with French pastrycooks, steeple- 
chases, and military adulteries—a scene that already seems as 
remote as a Watteau picnic. 

Tropical Waters is a well-written novel about the adventures 
of two Englishmen who are fascinated on a ship by a Conrad 
lady, with alarming repercussicns from her murderous husband. 
The South American landscape is admirably described, but the 
author seems too sophisticated to give us full value in thrills for 
our money. A< slight but enjoyable book. 

Finally, I can recommend Mutiny to those who do not mind 
reading history in the form of fiction. It is the tale of the mutiny 
of the Bounty, and the eventual fates of the various members of 
her crew, told by an imaginary survivor. All the other characters 
are historical, the authors know the South Seas and the documents, 
and they write good straightforward narrative. It is a grand 
story, but I do not see what it gains from being adulterated with 
fiction. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


A HISTORY OF IDEAS 


Adventures of Ideas. By A. N. WHITEHEAD. 
Umiversity Press. 12s. 6d. 

It should be the prayer of every reviewer that, however hardened, 
he may still know how to recognise a great book when he meets 
one. This is, as I think, such a book. It is a book entirely in 
the grand manner ; its scope is as wide as the universe ; it ranges 
from the future of cities to the nature of Truth and from the 
practice of Commerce to a treatment of the Milky Way as a region 
within “the Receptacle of Appearance’’; it deals with great 
themes greatly and it is distinguished by an original and highly 
flexible style which, witty, pithy and tender by turns, can always 
be relied upon in the big moments to match the high nobility of 
Professor Whitehead’s themes. Almost every page contains 
quotable passages. Here are a couple taken at random to show 
the writer’s quality ; the first, on the nineteenth-century identifi- 
cation of “ individuality” and “ competition” with divine 
ordinance :—‘‘ God had placed his bow in the skies as a symbol ; 
and the strip of colours, rightly read, spelt ‘ competition.’ The 
prize to be competed for was ‘ life.” Unsuccessful competitors 
died ; and thus, by a beautiful provision of nature, ceased from 
constituting a social problem.” The second, on the progress of 
ideas, is in a different vein :—‘‘ A great idea in the background 
of dim consciousness is like a phantom ocean beating upon the 
shores of human life in successive waves of specialisation. A 
whole succession of such waves are as dreams slowly doing their 
work of sapping the base of some cliff of habit: but the seventh 
wave is a revolution— And the nations echo round.’ ”’ 

What is the subject of the book ? It is difficult to say. 
sibly it is a record of the growth and effects of ideas—‘ throughout 
this book I propose to consider critically the sort of history which 
ideas can have in the life of humanity.” It seeks, for example, to 
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show what are the factors in western civilisation which constitute 
a really novel element in human thought and culture. Actually 
the scope is wider; not only does it include physics, sociology, 
history, art criticism, anthropology, but each of these is treated 
from a particular standpoint, the standpoint of philosophy. The 
book in fact is a sustained attempt to interpret the history of 
human culture and human thinking in terms of the concepts of 
Whitehead’s metaphysics. What are these ? 

Briefly, that the universe consists of a basic spatio-temporal 
flux stamped by the characters of the various objects which 
inform it. Things are not, therefore, as they appear to be, separate 
and distinct. They interpenetrate each other. This inter- 
penetration is one of being or essence ; things literally are what 
they are because of the “ ingression ” into them of all other things. 
Thus, in physics “ the various occasions in nature contribute 
to each other’s natures. The whole environment participates 
in the nature of each of its occasions.”” The result is a highly 
“‘ mixed up ”’ universe in which nothing can be understood apart 
from metaphysical interpretation, since the nature of everything 
enters into and determines the nature of anything. The present 
book is in effect an application of these doctrines to the history of 
man. There are two main sorts of ideas involved in the formation 
of an epoch; highly generalised notions, constituting the in- 
tellectual climate of the time, “‘ so translucent and so pervading . . . 
that only by extreme effort can we become aware of it” and 
specialised notions relating to religion, law, manners, morals, 
tastes, valuations in which the general forms of thought continually 
express themselves. 

Professor Whitehead considers in turn a number of the great 
formative ideas of civilisation, and shows how each of these pre- 
supposes the unconscious influence of a metaphysical notion for 
its acceptance. There is, for example, an illuminating discussion of 
the growth of the idea of freedom and the brotherhood of man from 
its inception in the work of Plato and the ideology of early 
Christianity to its partial actualisation in the democracies of the 
nineteenth century. Professor Whitehead points out that the 
leading sociological thinkers of the nineteenth century, for example, 
Bentham and Comte, were anxious to eschew metaphysics and 
almost defiantly based their thought on scientific method and 
observed fact. The greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
for example, was put forward as something concrete, definite 
and obviously desirable ; it was praiseworthy and it was achievable 
just because there was no metaphysical nonsense about it. White- 
head shows that without a prior metaphysical determination of the 
relation of abstract forms which recur to real things which occur, 
“‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ”’ is a meaningless 
phrase, or, rather, that it can be made to mean whatever one pleases. 
In fact, it wins acceptance through the unconscious domination of 
the notions of brotherhood and freedom which in the nineteenth 
century had already come to form part of the climate of men’s 
minds. There is another elaborate discussion of the process 
which has resulted in the substitution, the very occasional sub- 
stitution, of persuasion for force in human affairs. The upshot of 
the discussion is that it is only in so far as human beings become 
capable of revering “‘ that power in virtue of which nature harbours 
ideal ends ”’ and of pursuing such ends (subsequently identified with 
Goodness, Truth, Beauty and Peace) that there can be that liberty 
of thought and action upon which the effectiveness of persuasion as 
an instrument in human affairs depends. The factors necessary 


for commercial prosperity, by which Professor Whitehead means 


the social efficiency of the community, are discussed in a chapter on 
Foresight. Again a metaphysical conclusion is reached. It is 
only in so far as the mind of the average man is imbued by a 
co-ordinating philosophy of life, which in its turn involves the 
power of generalised thought, that a civilised community can escape 
decadence, boredom, slackness. Plato announced that in the 
ideal community philosophers must be kings; Whitehead replies 
that the citizens must be philosophers. 

I have concentrated upon the earlier part of the book because 
it is in these discussions, which belong to what is ordinarily regarded 
as the domain of sociology, that the persistent intrusion of meta- 
physical conceptions is the most striking. These early chapters 
provide an illustration, one of the most notable since Plato, of 
the truth that you cannot adequately discuss anything except 
in the context of a particular philosophical conception of the 
nature of everything. In the last half of the book, which is 
concerned with the more orthodox subjects of philosophical 
discussion—Appearance and Reality, Truth and Beauty, and 
Civilisation, the application of Whitehead’s peculiar metaphysic 
1s more familiar. 


It is impossible to attempt a criticism of a book of this kind at 
short notice ; one might as well try to criticise Plato’s Republic 
at a first reading. One must be content with indicating its method 
and contents. And on the question of method I should like to 
enter a complaint, not for the first time, against Professor White- 
head’s style. I have praised it highly above, but justice demands 
that the praise should be qualified by the admission that it is often 
aborninably and to my mind unnecessarily obscure. This obscurity 
affects not only the high rhetorical passages, for example the section 
with which the book concludes: ‘“‘ It is the immanence of the 
Great Fact, including this initial Eros and this final Beauty which 
constitutes the zest of self-forgetful transcendence belonging to 
Civilisation at its height,” and the purely expository, as, for 
example, the abrupt commencement of the chapter on Truth :— 
“ Truth and Beauty are the great regulative properties in virtue of 
which Appearance justifies itself to the immediate decision of the 
experient subject”’, but the simplest and most occasional sentences. 
Consider “‘ throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
during its central portion, the intellectual life of England .. . is 
negligible.’ (my italics). This sentence, I suggest, means either 
of two entirely different things, each of which could have been 
stated clearly. The instance is typical. 

C. E. M. Joab. 


A TALE WITHIN A TALE 


All Night at Mr. Stanyhurst’s. 
Jonathan Cape. §s. 


In his first novel, Sangoree, Mr. Hugh Edwards showed distinct 
originality but suffered from an embarrassment of riches. He 
gave us the colour and brutality of West Indian trade at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century—languorous Creole girls, 
slave auctions, a Chinese lady in the Hergesheimer manner, and 
plenty of romantic rumbullion. The adventures of William 
de Loret, who was brought up in southern Ireland during the 
early days of the French Revolution, were indeed obscured by 
the tropical blaze and circumstance. But one certainly felt the 
stirring of days when Toussaint Ouverture in his gaudy uniform 
was proclaiming revolt. In his new story, which is much shorter, 
Mr. Edwards has disciplined his teeming fancy. 

All Night at Mr. Stanyhurst’s brings us back to the London 
of 1783, and it is an elegant example of “ period work,” although 
it is too ingenious, perhaps, to be more than a show piece. Were 
it not for the naughty details this story might have easily pleased 
our grandmammas, for it shows the victory of virtue over vice. 
But we can take a sophisticated pleasure in the moral as we take 
pleasure in the samplars and didactic tales of the past. The'exotic 
luxury of the late eighteenth century with its nabobs and macaronies 
is set down in dainty detail, Young Mr. Cluny Stanyhurst, 
who seems to have exhausted most of the poor pleasures which 
judicious dissipation affords, returns to his chambers to sup with 
his pretty child-mistress, Lucy Suffren, and the pair are joined 
at table by a French Abbé who has news of a treasure ship in 
which Stanyhurst had invested money. The Abbé combines 
worldly tact with a sentimental devoutness which reminds one of 
Brother Juniper in Mr. Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. Sherry, turtle, asparagus, a cold bird and candies ; 
claret and champagne, all is very simple and without ceremony. 
The black butler is efficient, and the discourse, a little diversified 
by Lucy’s daring coquetries, is excellent. Later that night the 
Abbé introduces his protégé, a young sailor, the sole survivor 
of the wrecked Blanchefleur. As ship’s steward, Thomas Pidgeon 
had not escaped from the pecuniary temptations which the tropical 
emotions of wealthy passengers placed in his way, but he was to 
be converted. He tells how he wandered with another Lucy 
through the African forests and swamps—a veritable Paul et 
Virgime tale. Into the jaded, artificial eighteenth-century atmo- 
sphere comes the first waft of the new romanticism: the age of 
reason has been swept away by the age of sensibility. Dawn comes 
through the high windows discovering the little group of listeners 
in their dream of delicious sentiment. Little Lucy forgets the 
wicked words she whispered to the shocked priest at supper time ; 
Mr. Stanyhurst seems as affected as Mackenzie’s “ Man of Feeling.” 
Mr. Edwards makes no pretence to give us anything but a fastidious 
piece of artificially balanced sentiment. His tale within a tale is 
as compact and as tuneful as a pretty music-box. We recognise 
the tinkling tune which is produced by the complicated cog-wheels 
and ratchets. We need not complain that the Abbé has a surprising 
knowledge of English poetry or that the wet-eyed sailor should 
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talk like a vernacular Ancient Mariner when, for instance, he 
describes the mysterious loot in the hold: 


It seemed to make its own light in that place. And it weren’t 
so much yellows, and purples, and greens, and scarlets, and such, 
you understand. It was like them colours gone enchanted, and wild, 
and fallen from another world. Gold and silver nct it was, seems, 
and all scraping and slithering like the skin of a fabulous serpent 
was in the water, and designs wrought in mesh. 


The story, in fact, may be taken as a pleasing piece of pastiche. 
As an artist, Mr. Edwards has not completely freed himself from 
modern instances, and it would be rash to speculate upon his 
development when he explores human nature. So far he is capti- 
vated by colour and the contrasting patterns of cruelty and sentiment. 
But this story should interest the discerning and it will probably 
please, too, the unsophisticated, who may well accept his idyll of 
two forest lovers among savages for its own sake. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
My Life and Thought. 


Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Schweitzer has been a critic of civilisation all his life. So 
are most people, from corner boys to dictators; but he differs 
from the majority of the critics in having thought out a universally 
applicable remedy for the decay of civilisation which he has not 
hesitated to put into practice in his own life. Therefore his 
autobiography even more than his works on ethics is a gage 
thrown down to the world. It cannot by any sort of means 
be evaded by the average reader as a book for the specialist. 
Schweitzer has no doubt often been passed over as sounding 
too deep, and among the specialists themselves his versatility 
has told against him. A _ scholar belonging to so many 
different \groups may be in danger of missing a full acknowledg- 
ment from any one of them. Rather than place him too high or 
too low, theologians are pleased to say what a fine musician Dr. 
Schweitzer is, musicians to believe in his brilliance as a doctor, 
and medical men to praise his philosophy. He is like a piece of 
merchandise which everyone admires but no one comes to the 
point of buying, fecling that it does not quite fulfil a recognised 
purpose, fine and rare as it is—or because it is so fine and rare. 

Dr. Schweitzer himself does not seem to consider that he is 
misunderstood or undervalued, but his autobiography is never- 
theless a general challenge to readers who are neither musicians, 
nor philosophers, nor doctors, nor theologians, nor even Christians, 
but simply people of intelligence. 

Even in his youth his ideas and behaviour were marked by 
boldness and simplicity. As a curate in Strasbourg the shortness 
of his sermons became such a scandal that he was called to account 
by the “‘ Inspector in Spiritual Matters.” He told the Inspector 
to explain to the congregation that he was only a poor curate 
who stopped preaching when he found that he had nothing more 
to say about the text. In spite of his love for preaching he knew 
when to stop and how to be silent. Years later he promised the 
French missionary society under which Le wished to work 
in Central Africa to be as dumb as a carp, since his orthodoxy was 
suspect, and was so true to his promise that one of the native 
preachers in the Synod questioned the value of his opinion “‘ because 
he is not a theologian as we are.”” In his memoirs of his childhood 
he says that “ the great secret of success is to go through life as 
aman who never gets used up.” Schweitzer has never got used up, 
neither in his early prodigality, when as a student in Paris he 
studied philosophy straight through the night until it was time 
for his morning lesson on the organ with Widor; nor in his later 
years facing the demands of an overcrowded and under-staffed 
tropical hospital. 
be physical, but a greater part is the sense of proportion which 
made the curate stop speaking and made the theologian of European 
fame content and amused to be set aside by an African preacher. 

But as this rather bare, entirely unemotional book shows, 
Schweitzer has never taken any sort of egotistical satisfaction 
in the fine organisation of his life. It is the most objective of 
autobiographics. The author seems to have neither vanity nor 
modesty. He does not trouble to underestimate his own achieve- 
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Part of the secret of his inexhaustibility must | 


ments any more than he would wish to underestimate those of | 


another man; and nowhere does he make any suggestion that he 


considered himself providentially gifted to play a special part | 


in a mission to humanity. 


teenth and twentieth centuries, and expounds his doctrine of 


He examines the failure of the nine- 


reverence for life as a scientist putting forth the results of many 
years of research. 

To realise how comprehensive his research has been one must 
at least know the outline of his career. He was born in Alsace 
in 1875 and became a student of Theology and Philosophy eighteen 
years later at Strasbourg. For twelve years he devoted himself to 
these subjects, to the practice and study of music, university 
lecturing and the preaching of religion. His book on Bach appeared 
in 1905, his Quest of the Historical Fesus in 1905. In the autumn 
of 1905, following a resolution he had made many years before, 
he began the study of medicine at Strasbourg, and seven years 
later left Europe to practise as a medical missionary at Lamberene 
on the Ogowe River. With the outbreak of war he was interned 
by the French, and on the second day of his internment he began 
to write his long meditated Philosophy of Civilisation. He was 
sent to Europe in 1917, returned to Lamberene in 1924, having 
published in the interval, in spite of illness, On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest, The Decay and Restoration of Civilisation, 
Civilisation and Ethics, Christianity and the Religions of the World, 
and Memoirs of Childhood and Youth. 

More from the Primeval Forest followed in 1930. Schweitzer 
takes a long and commonsense view of the African and his education 
and all the problems of colonisation. The most hardened employers 
and traders are not more aware than he is of the shortcomings of 
the average native, but he writes with humour and perception 
not altogether typical of empire builders, and possesses a background 
of knowledge not often shared by the missionary. His missionary 
work and his philosophy are intimately connected. The need 
for thought is the foundation of his teaching: simpler and less 
controversial than the structure which he raises upon it—‘‘ We 
must all become religious as the result of reflection.”” He sees 
modern man deprived of the habit of thought by propaganda 
and popular ideas, and deprived of the courage to think because 
philosophy has become the monopoly of highly-trained specialists. 
“* The value of any philosophy,”’ he says in The Decay and Restora- 
tion of Civilisation, “is in the last resort to be measured by its 
capacity, or incapacity, to transform itself into a living philosophy 
of the people”: hence his admiration for the Stoics and the 
eighteenth century. 

But only the book itself can give an accurate idea of the com- 
pleteness of Dr. Schweitzer’s life. There scems to be no un- 
cultivated space, no seed sown that has not in due course—perhaps 
after many years—come to maturity. One feels that even his 
brief accidental sight of Clemenceau in a traffic block in the 
Rue S. Jacques was used to shape his conception of the spirit 
of this age. With the wisdom of serpents he took £100 in gold 
to Africa early in 1913, having observed since 1911 the quiet 
preparations of France and Germany for war. There is so much 
forethought and there are so few loose ends in his life that the 
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whole book is in danger of floating away from us. But just at the 
end, with uncanny fitness, the Blakean worm lifts its head and 
speaks. ‘“‘ Only at quite rare moments,” says the philosopher of 
world and life affirmation, “ have I felt really glad to be alive.” 
It is the last thing we expect him to say ; it sweeps us in a moment 
from daylight almost too clear to be true into the twilight of the 
mystery of existence: and yet by it—coming so strangely at the 
end of this record of achievement, success and service to mankind— 
our belief in Schweitzer’s greatness is established. 
Lyn LL. IRVINE 


NAPOLEON : A COMMENTARY 


Napoleon Passes. By Conat O’RiorDAN. Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d. 


This book, which the author himself protests is in the nature 
of a commentary rather than a biography, acts as a strong corrective 
against the still prevalent tendency towards a Napoleonic “ legend.” 
Two of the best modern biographies, those of Professor Rose and 
Herr Kircheisen, strive to whitewash Napoleon with favourable 
examinations of his constructive works. Mr. O’Riordan never 
lets us forget that no single action of his was altruistic, or per- 
formed with any other view than to his own glorification and 
reward ; that this ambition, in a private person, is merely odious 
and mean; that in Napoleon it was a monstrous crime per- 
petrated at the cost of millions of lives. Mr. O’Riordan’s thesis 
proceeding on these lines, the whitewashed figure of recent 
biographies is completely tarred and feathered. The spectacle 
is not a pretty one, but it would be difficult to say that the author 
was not justified—though possibly the pursuit of his villain even 
in the tomb itself leaves him open to a touch of the mockery he 
employs, up to that point, so effectively. Mr. O’Riordan’s text 
is Chateaubriand’s : Bonaparte a passé par le tombeau, comme il a 
passé partout, sans s’y arréter. The attempt to impart colour to 
this mot is more than a trifle grisly. 

One cannot help feeling that this study would have been much 
more convincing if the author had been willing to give the devil 
his due. It is true that he recognises the wizardry of Napoleon’s 
first Italian campaign, but he qualifies even this with the statement 
that “ without Carnot at Paris slaving continually to supply him 
with men and munitions, the campaign, despite its brilliant 
beginning, would soon have collapsed.” In connection with the 
Code Civil he observes that Napoleon “ deserves fame for his 
insistence in breaking down at last the will of the lawyers opposed 
in their own professional interests to the codification of the laws.” 
But having gone so far he needs must add, “ it is impossible to 
study its pages without feeling ever and again that it was made 
for rascals by rascals.” ‘The Concordat at least regulated the 
positions of Church and State which had been utterly confused 
since the revolutionists had suppressed orthodoxy and Larevelliére- 
Lepeaux had been allowed to invent Theophilanthropy. But 
because Napoleon himself had no religious feeling it is unjust not 
to give him the merit for making order out of chaos. But Mr. 
O’Riordan sees only the vileness of including in the catechism 
the doctrine extra ecclesiam nulla salus, and comments : 

That is almost the meanest crime of Napoleon against his fellow- 
men, that believing in nothing but himself, he brought back for his 
conveniency the worship of a fetish inferior to himself: so that 
people might turn gladly from the contemplation of that Moloch to 
the thought of Napoleon as at least an idol not senselessly vindictive. . 

Indeed, almost the only good point conceded to Napoleon is that 
he took no direct pleasure in the sufferings of others. (But 
indirectly—). 

His relations with women, as might have been expected, are 
severely criticised, and with much justice : 

There was something about him that all women found absurd: 
only a few actresses make believe in their reminiscences to have been 
charmed by him. In the other scale be it said he was unchivalrous 
*n word and deed tothem. His callousness towards the poor creatures 
whose favours his position allowed him to command was sickening 
as that of the heroes of English Restoration Comedy, and with no 
wit to trick over its beastliness. 

That he never understood women is only too evident on the 
most superficial examination of his dealings with them. But the 
causes of this hostility probably lie farther back than the outrage 
to his vanity inflicted by the newly married Josephine’s uncon- 
cealed infidelity. She was an easy creature to get on with, and 
her kindnesses were easy to come by. It is a little romantic, 
therefore, to fancy that he expected from her an easy domesticity 
as well. 


Among women of intelligence only Necker’s daughter, it is 
reasonable to suppose, would not have rejected his advances ; but 
Napoleon, in this case, showed enough discrimination to send her 
packing off to Coppet. 

Napoleon Passes can be recommended to the student and general 
reader alike. The bias is only placed on the central figure: the 
characterisation of the others is able, just, and always amusing. 

RICHARD STRACHEY 


SALONICA 


Military Operations in Macedonia, Vol. I, to the 
Spring of 1917: By Captain Cyrm Fats. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. Case of Maps by Major A. F. 
Becke. §s. 6d. 


From the literary and dramatic point of view, the Macedonian 
campaign, at least in this its first stage, lacks that unity of interest 
which is essential to the narrative kind of history. The fault lies 
not with Captain Falls, who has wrestled bravely with the diversity 
of his material, but must be blamed on the numerous digressions 
into other spheres of war and politics which are necessary to 
explain why the Macedonian campaign happened at all. Out of 
fifteen chapters the first and second deal with the resistance and 
defeat of the Serbians before the combined armies of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary ; the seventh and part of the ninth with the 
intervention of Rumania; and the tenth and fifteenth with that 
unfortunate series of incidents in Greece which finally led to the 
abdication of King Constantine. Events such as these, and their 
bearing on the policies pursued in Paris and London with regard 
to Salonica, are necessarily treated only in broadest outline. The 
remaining two-thirds of the book, on the other hand, describe in 
minute detail those vicarious military operations which culminated, 
during the spring of 1917, in the stalemate of Doiran. An over- 
abundance of detail is inseparable from, and is justified in, all 
official histories of the war, whose duty it is to record, rather than 
to select from, the sum of each nation’s effort in the universal 
epic. But in this particular history the contrast in texture between 
the chapters deprives the narrative of even that sluggish unity 
permitted by the recounting of endless tactical dispositions. 
Possibly when the second volume is published the proportion of 
detail to broad effect throughout the whole will be revised, and 
this defect overcome. 

In a generation which demands of history either comment so 
bright as to be absurd or research so profound as to be meaningless, 
the virtue of a writer whose concern is solely with facts and their 
practical arrangement comes as a surprise and a pleasure. The 
British Army seems to breed such writers; their prose has the 
merit of a medium adapted with perfect economy to its own purpose. 
Speaking of the Serbian army after its transference from Corfu to 
Salonica, Captain Falls writes : 

As the survivors of a nation in arms they were salted against 
disease and the effects of exposure, and their sick rate was found 
to be far lower than that of any other troops in Macedonia. Neverthe- 
less, the men bore signs of what they had endured, above all the marks 
of hunger, those lines which are never wholly effaced ... For a 
moment British observers doubted whether they had either the 
mental or physical energy needed for an offensive campaign or the 
patience to endure without abandoning hope the present stagnant 
warfare. That view was proved to be incorrect by the Battle of Mona- 
stir. The Serbians then showed that their high merits could not be 
truly assessed by Western European standards and that their efficiency 
in mountain warfare was worthy of the traditions of their race. 


It is not an exciting passage ; it might even be called unnoticeable. 
But it exemplifies, in a high degree, the art of measured statement 
which an official historian should employ. Occasionally, however, 
the author allows himself a freer rein. “‘ In its tawdry fashion 
Salonica undoubtedly was gay, but the tawdriness was more 
notable than the gaiety; the very women of pleasure were the 
last reserves in the Army of Aphrodite.”” The metaphor is proper 
to a volume of military operations, and its wit derives in a subtle 
fashion from this austere context. 

In his judgment on events Captain Falls is, scrupulously just 
and decently reserved, but shows no hesitation in expressing his 
opinions and facing moral issues. Such factors in the situation 
as the personality of General Sarrail, or the divergence between 
French and English policy in the Near East, are the subject of 
much unfavourable comment. The Greek question, as between 
King Constantine and M. Venizelos, is treated with considerable 
circumspection. But that the behaviour of the French and 


English on Greek territory needed at the time, and still awaits, a 
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balanced justification is a fact of which the reader is left in no 
doubt. ‘The chapters containing account$ of actual battles are 
difficult to follow without a personal knowledge of the country or 
exhaustive references to Major Becke’s excellent maps. In 
contrast to them is that entitled “‘ The Working of the Machine,” 
which describes the transport, supply, water, medical and veterinary 
services, and which holds much of interest even to the layman. 
References to the brewery installed for British troops in Salonica, 
or to the disdain with which they received rations of cigarettes 
made of the finest Turkish tobacco because it was not Virginian, 
cast an essential light on the man who, in the last event, fought 
the war and won it for us—the British private soldier. 
ROBERT BYRON 


A FAMILY OF DIARISTS 


Woodforde Papers and Diaries. Edited by Dorotuy HEIGHES 

WoopFrorDE. Peter Davies. tos. 6d. 

For three hundred years, it would appear, members of the Wood- 
forde family have kept diaries, and that of the Rev. James Wood- 
forde (1740-1803), edited by Mr. John Beresford, has already been 
published. In the present volume further family papers are de- 
servedly introduced to the public by Miss Woodforde, and readers 
of The Diary of a Country Parson should turn first to the second 
section of the book, the diary of his niece Anna (“ Nancy”). Nancy, 
it will be remembered, went to live with her uncle in 1775, when 
she was eighteen, and stayed with him until his death in 1803, and 
a very complete picture of her is contained in his writings. There 
are twenty-seven of Nancy’s diaries in existence, and twenty-six 
of them consist merely of brief, impersonal records of no general 
interest; the twenty-seventh, which Miss Woodforde has in- 
cluded in her ancestral anthology, covers the year 1792. Mr. 
Beresford has said that the keynote of the Country Parson’s diary 
is tranquillity, and the same might be said about that of his niece ; 
the resemblance, however, even allowing for the fact that they 
are describing the same things and the same people at the same 
time, goes farther than that. There is the same Laodicean love 
of the good things of life, although the niece is interested in clothes 
where the uncle is interested in food ; and what is, perhaps, more 
striking, there is the same almost complete lack of introspection— 
to use the modern jargon, the Woodforde diarists appear to have 
been entirely “‘ extravert,”’ and, in that, typically English. Both 
Nancy and the Rev. James Woodforde, it is true, are scrupulous 
in recording the state of their health, but there is no attempt to 
analyse their thoughts or emotions or “ reactions,” partly, it 
may be, because they were so similar that they both took them for 
granted. Nevertheless, they are both good judges of character, 
and agree very well about the Jeans family and their troublesome 
intrusion. Here is Nancy : 

Mrs. Jeans Breakfasted, din’d, supped and slept here as did her 
Children and Nurse, cann’t say that their Company is very agreable, 
Mrs. Jeans being a very dull Companion and the Children troublesome. 
Mrs. Jeans is a good Mother, but she makes too much fuss with her 
Children. Her Ideas are much too high for her line of Life, she talks 
of nothing but Drawing Rooms, Lawns and Servants. I wish she 
was fonder of Needlework. 


The, Rev. James tersely remarks : 

Mrs. Jeans with her two Daughters, Mary and Caroline, and Nurse, 
breakfasted, dined, supped, and slept here again—Mary Jeans ill 
about ten o’clock at Night, vomited a good deal, after that had a small 
dose of Rhubarb and went to sleep. . . . No tidings of Mr. Jeans as 
yet, how long they stay with us cannot tell, they only begged to be 
taken in for 3 or 4 Days and now it is more than a Week. The 
Children, particularly the smallest, very great trouble, continually 
a fire above Stairs, washing, etc., etc. 

And here is Nancy on herself : 

Mrs. Bodham never calls and Mrs. Jeans is a mear nothing at all 
and I am determined not to call often on them, and therefore shall 
spend my time as happy as I can and give up the thought of any 
Society, thank God I have very good spirits and can always amuse 
myself with reading, working and walking, which is my chief delight. 
Pray God continue to bless me with good health and I hope I shal! 
be thankful, as that is the greatest blessing we can enjoy in this Life. 

Further comparison leads to the conclusion that Nancy was less 
careful and complete than her uncle in her record. For instance, 
in September she makes no mention of the smuggled barrel of 
rum, the disposal of which was perplexing the Rev. James, and 


yet a month later she uses some of it in a mixture for her hair, | 


which was falling out! On February 20th Nancy records, ‘‘ Play 


at Cards with Uncle in the Evening, won Sixpence,” while her 
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uncle writes, “ At Cribbage this evening with Nancy, neither won 
or lost.”’» The uncle’s memory would seem to be the more reliable, 
but the inquisitive will regret that during 1792 he does not make 
one of his not infrequent strictures on his niece as “‘ very pert and 
saucy ”’ so that they might learn the other, if less accurate, side. 

Nancy Woodforde, in truth, is a little disappointing after her 
uncle, and the same is true of the other members of the family 
represented in Miss Woodforde’s collection. There is, however, 
much both of human and historical interest in the diary (1684- 
1690) of Mary Woodforde, second wife of Dr. Samuel Woodforde, 
and in the brief and practical notes jotted down (1785-1807) by 
Samuel Woodforde, R.A. The last half of the book recounts the 
romance of Julia Woodforde and the Trappist Monk in the opening 
years of last century, and it proves to be an exciting story, what- 
ever views the reader may hold concerning the character of James 
Power, who escaped from a monastery, filled largely with French 
refugees, and died nearly four years later during a voyage back 
from Sierra Leone. His letters make dramatic and pathetic 
reading, even if they are not untinged with bathos, and it is easy 
to understand why Julia remained a spinster until her death at 
a ripe old age, fifty-seven years after she had entered the Trappist 
monastery at Lulworth “ in the guise of what the ladies of Cran- 
ford would have called a military man.” 

Miss Woodforde is to be congratulated on having supplemented 
the work of Mr. Beresford, and their readers wil! look forward to 
the promised publication of her further work on Samuel Wood- 
forde, D.D. (1636-1701), and William Woodforde (1758-1884). 
Such diaries do not grow on every tree, and so few will mind not 
being able to see the trees for the Woodfordes. 

BRIAN ROBERTS 


THE GREAT GENOESE 


Colombo. English-German edition. City of Genoa. 

The purpose of this enormous collection of manuscripts and 
printed sources, issued in facsimile and transcription with trans- 
lations and notes in five languages, is merely to prove the Genoese 
origin of Christopher Columbus—a matter upon which no 
reasonable person for many years past has felt much doubt. 
The present volume, in spite of its impressive array of evidence, 
is not likely to stop the appearance of theories to the contrary ; 
recently a Catalan investigator made Columbus a native of the 


little village of Genova in Majorca, and someone else even traced 


him to the Armenian family of Kholumbian. The existence of a 
young Genoese Janerius or wool-weaver, called Christopher 
Columbus, was already proved to the satisfaction of everyone ; 
the aim here is to connect him indisputably with the middle-aged 
discoverer. But it will still remain possible for ardent nationalists 
of other lands than Genoa to deny the validity of statements made 
in later years by himself or members of his family ; there can be 
no doubt that he was a liar on occasion, and the Genoese family 
had much to gain by asserting their relationship to him. Con- 
sidering the evidence dispassionately the relationship seems 
certain, and the point of interest lies in the rapid change of 
occupation, from weaving to navigation. Columbus is last 
heard of as a weaver in Savona in 1473, and he probably arrived 
in Portugal in 1476. Two years later he was being sent to buy 
sugar at Madeira for some Genoese merchants at Lisbon. In 


1479, on a visit to Genoa, he was asked his age and replied - 


‘*‘ about 27,” and estimated his wealth at “ over 100 florins.” 
In 1492 he started the voyage for the Indies, upon which he set 
his heart as early as 1485. The re-examination of the material 
throws no new light on this transitional period. The Genoese 
editors have to bring up the usual motives—his marriage to a 
discoverer’s daughter, familiarity with sailors trading to the 
Atlantic Islands, with their. tales of unknown lands to the west, 
and the thirst for exploration prevailing in Portugal at that time 
Yet with hurt pride they complain of the perfectly justifiable 
saying—‘‘ absurd and puerile”’ are their adjectives—“ that if 
Columbus had not discovered America, someone else would have 
done so,”’ and they sneer at the “alleged prediscovery of the 
Vikings, driven by the blind fury of the elements.” It is sheer 
flag-wagging to read the Sagas and still dispute the “ allegation ” ; 
and while the first knowledge of both Greenland and North 
America was due to accident, the Norsemen followed it up on 
each occasion with purposeful and extended voyages of discovery. 

The translation has been made by two Englishmen, but does 
not. always bring out the right sense, as they like to render each 
word by its dictionary equivalent. They reduce one argument to 


utter fatuity : “‘ Either Christopher Columbus is the person found 
in the Genoese documents or he is not.” (The italics are theirs, 
or rather the original’s.) The German text translates the phrase 
** or did not exist at all.” 


FRANCE FROM THE INSIDE 


Modern France. By Cicety HAMILTON. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Hamilton begins with the excellent theory that nearness 
to a person or a country, and knowledge of them, does not neces- 
sarily produce love. The opposite, rather. Are not the pages 
of English history “ red with wars with France”? But hate is 
the other side of love, and Miss Hamilton, for one, loves France. 
It is this fact that makes her book valuable, for intelligent love 
gives a peculiar insight; it goes straight to the point. And the 
point of modern France is the same point that is piercing into all 
the nations of the world at this present disastrous moment of 
history : the decay of agriculture and the triumph, followed by 
swift collapse, of a machine-made “ civilisation.” 

She shows how the steady departure of the French peasants 
from the land into the towns has caused an equally steady diminu- 
tion of the real stock of the nation—a stock which they have sought 
in vain to supplement by the imported labour of Poles and Italians, 
an artificial and unsatisfactory measure. Equally artificial and 
unsatisfactory, except in an entirely temporary aspect, is the 
measure described in the chapter called “ The subsidised child ”’ : 
the Government grants to large families among the working classes 
and the efforts of great industrial firms, like Michelin, to stand 
almost the entire expense of increasing families among their 
employees. 

But the depression has brought to France, as to the other nations 
involved in it, the cry of “ Back to the Land.” And here France 
is at a unique advantage : 

A British policy of Back to the Land would mean vast sums of 
public money spent in training the machine-minder for the farm 
and the field. But-in France there must be thousands of machine- 
minders who could take up the work without training . . . because 
it is only of recent years that she has turned to industry rather than to 
agriculture. 


Further : 

It is not so many decades ago that France might have been all but 
immune from the effects.of the paralysis that is crippling the world 
and its trade ; it is the growth of her industries and industrial popula- 
tion that has exposed her, if to a less degree, to the disease—the 
slump—the cycle—from which her neighbours have suffered more 
acutely and longer. Her peasant population can yet draw sustenance 
from its own property. 

Miss Hamilton is a singularly fair-minded writer, and.the book 
makes pleasant reading because of its equable unemotional tone. 
The chapters on youth, sport, the family, all show a knowledge 
of France from the inside, which is real knowledge, and rare. But 
the central theme, so important for France and for all of us, might 
have been stressed with more force : the collapse of the industrial 
system and the havoc for which there is only one remedy—the 
land. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Progress of Julius. By DAPHNE DU MaurRIER. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Miss du Maurier’s ambitious second novel describes the life of a 
Jew from his childhood selling rats in the siege of Paris, through boyhood 
cheating and whoring in Algiers, manhood slave-driving himself, his 
mistress and employées as a London café-owner, millionaire-hood and 
fatherhood, to his death. - Having used every circumstance and person 
for his own ends, at fifty Julius finds his match in his daughter, for whom 
he has conceived a passion. Great care, much detail, is lavished on the 
portrait, but Julius Lévy remains for the reader a Jew instead of 
becoming an individual. The total effect of the book is literary, as 
though it were the result of day-dreaming, novel-reading, and careful 
construction rather than of imagination working on a unique perception 
of reality. It is likely to become a best-seller, owing to several of its 
incidents being what ingenuous people call powerful. 


Men and Creatures in Uganda. By Sir JoHN BLAND-SUTTON, 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

A surgeon should stick to his lancet. This book contains a map which 
is inaccurate ; Uganda is strangely limited to a territory lying between 
lakes Victoria and Albert Edward ; elementary errors of fact abound ; 
comments on men are puerile and on “creatures” hardly less so. 


Substantially this is an unacknowledged re-issue of Man and Beast in 
Eastern Ethiopia, published in 1911, and we can think of no valid reason 
for its republication. With a single exception the illustrations have all 
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].M. KEYNES 
Essays in Biography 


Lloyd George—Winston Churchill 
Bonar Law— Lord Asquith — &c. 


* Brilliant sketches.’”"—Sunday Times. 


“Shrewd and piquant pen portraits.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


The Means to 
Prosperity 


‘A characteristically vigorous and per- 
suasive exposition.’’—S/a/ist. 





« Bold and well-timed proposals.” 
—Spe talor. 


Essays in Persuasion 
POPULAR EDITION. 5/- 


[All prices ave ne!) 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 











Critic writes—‘*not only a documented and careful 
survey of facts backed up by the authority of Govern- 
ment reports, it is also an extremely successful attempt 








to do for 1933 what Engels did. . . in 1844.’’ 
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IN BRITAIN with an Introduction by 
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Vol. Il N. KRUPSKAYA 5/- 


CRITIQUE of the GOTHA PROGRAMME 
KARL MARX 
(Appendices by Lenin and Engels) 3/6 
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A. G. STREET 


Author of “Farmer's Glory” and “Strawberry Roan” 


PUNCH: “Delightful.” THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT: “Full of things which stick in the 
mind.” 76 





Spotlight 


on Germany 


ERICH ROLL 


WEEK-END REVIEW: “‘Admirable. Should be read by 
every thinking person who has time to realize the 
appalling gravity of the news of the day.”’ 7/6 





The Innocent Eye 
HERBERT READ 


COUNTRY LIFE: “This charming autobiography.” 
SUNDAY TIMES: “A rare book.” 6 - 





Musicians’ Gallery 


M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


LISTENER: “The next best thing to meeting one 
composer after another, as well as a good many other 
interesting people (d’Annunzio, Arnold Bennett, 
Diaghilev) in the flesh.”’ Illustrated. 18/- 





Contract Bridge 
Blue Book of 1933 


ELY CULBERTSON 


The new Blue Book gives the Culbertson system with 
the modifications he has introduced, and much im- 
portant material on further refinements of play. 6- 
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EZRA POUND 


NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY: “What he writes is superb 
in dogmatic confidence, and its verbal agilities far past 
praising.” 36 





Economics of 2 
Changing World 


H. V. HODSON 
With a preface by SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
LISTENER: “A thoughtful and challenging book.” 7 6 
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appeared before; the chapters have been slightly rearranged; the 
index has been enlarged, though the little that was of value has been 
excluded from this “‘ popular account.” A few names have been brought 
up to date: many have not. The amount of change can be gauged from 
the following example, the italics indicating what has been omitted from 
the original text: ‘‘ Now Lake Victoria is daily traversed by steamers 
with regular ports of call, engaged in conveying passengers, tourists and 
cargo, as safely as on Lake Michigan,”’ Or we find “A monograph might 
be written on the various forms of hair-dressing adopted by the native 
tribes of Africa,’ substituted for “ the various forms of hair-dressing 
adopted by the native tribes of Africa would furnish material for a 
monograph.” We should add, too, that “‘ Birds’ Bills” are substituted 
for “ Beaks,” and “ African ” for “‘ Ethiopian.” But it is hardly honest, 
or fair on the public, to represent this as a new book by a distinguished 
surgeon. 


History of Germany: People and State Through a Thousand 


Years. By HerMANN PINNOW. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
In the Margin of History. By Sir Harry Luxe. Lovat Dickson. 
12s. 6d. 


There is something fundamental ‘in the European character or in the 
physical structure of the Continent that has constantly through the 
ages repelled men from federation and attracted them to the little 
state-republic, or principality, or fief, independent in all but name. 
The books before us, though they have little else in common, illustrate 
most emphatically this separatist attitude. In his history of the German 
States—conceived on much the same lines as Green’s Short History of the 
English People—Herr Pinnow has demonstrated how continually, despite 
the deep-rooted feeling of the various peoples that in essential culture they 
formed a racial unit, the old tribal feeling has prevailed against attempts 
to make Germany a nation. This history is particularly to be com- 
mended to the notice of the general reader, for it reveals Germany, her 
politics, her people, and her culture from the dissolution of the Car- 
lovingian Empire to the setting up of the post-war Republic with 
unusual clarity. The book, moreover, is instinct with a broad-minded 
liberalism that invites a sympathetic reading. Sir Harry Luke writes 
most agreeably of little states, like the Principalities of Monaco and 
Liechtenstein, and the Republics of Andorra and San Marino. He also 
writes of freaks of freedom, illustrated by the stories of men like Orlie de 
Tounens (the founder of the short-lived kingdom of Araucania on the 
borders of Argentine and Chile), who have endeavoured to set up 
principalities of their own in lands not fully incorporated in established 
states. There are in addition some charming studies in miniature of 








Are you a YES’ man? 
or a ‘NO’ man? 


HH The Yes-folk will agree with almost anything. 

They are subservient to every strong wil they 
encounter. They bow to mere weight of opinion. 
Their motto is, “Anything for a quiet life!" The 
No-folk are pugnaciously disposed to disagree 
with everything and with everybody. They are 
quick to contradict flatly. Their motto is,’“ihave 
a will of my own." 


But between these extremes are the sensible 
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they demand practical proof before expressing 
an opinio that is reasonable. In the “great 
little things” of daily life they are, of course, 
equally amenabie to proof. Take, for instance, 
shaving. If it be asserted that there is a shavin 
cream unsurpassed in quality, in richness o 
lather, and in all the functions which a shaving 
cream is expected to perform, they will say, 
“Very well—iet us try it. Experience will deny or 
confirm that claim.” 
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below for a free trial tube of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream. It will be sufficient for a week's shaving, 
and it will prove its own merit. Afterwards, you 
will purchase the large 1/6d. tube regularly 

your chemist. A postcard to Euthymol, : Box 119/13, 
50, Beak Street, W.1—will start the sample tube 
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Franconian towns and a brief record of the changes which the war has 
brought about on the Dalmatian coast. 


The Art and Craft of Writing. By J. W.Marriotr. Harrap. §s. 

Mr. Marriott’s book is written for young people between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five who have a mind to become authors. Here 
they will find sound and stimulating advice on the general principles of 
writing, the construction of articles and short stories, and even a hint or 
two on tackling novels. If most of these lessons on craft have been 
given many times before, the author brings them up to date by taking 
examples from Lawrence, Priestley and Linklater, together with the 
time-honoured classics. It is harder to teach art than craft, but Mr. 
Marriott, keenly aware that he is analysing the undissectable, shows a 
decided individuality and perception in his treatment of such aspects as 
*“ The Rhythms of Prose” and “ The Beauty of Words.” Nor is it his 
fault that in discussing originality he is led into repeating unoriginal 
remarks about the artist’s sensitive mind and the intense vitality of genius. 
This subject is the holy of holies to the novice, for whom this book is 
meant ; the phrases inspire him with enthusiasm if not with art. Not 
until later in his career does he abandon the self-conscious effort to reach 
** genius ”’ in favour of a quiet attention to the work in hand. 


About Motoring 


THE M.G. MAGNETTE VICTORIES 


Loeic and popular psychology have been too much for Sir 
William Morris. There was a time when he frowned on motor 
racing. From a purely commercial standpoint it is hardly neces- 
sary for a factory to race. Racing firms unquestionably acquire 
knowledge momentarily denied to less sedate concerns. But if 
you operate a mass-production plant you cannot change your 
patterns at short notice; and the information garnered on the 
race track can be obtained and applied in plenty of time to serve 
big production. Frankly, if I were building 1,000 cars a week 
I should not race; it would be cheaper and quite as efficient 
to let other firms conduct these expensive experiments, and to 
apply their results to my touring products of next year or the year 
after. However, a certain Cecil Kimber in the very early days 
defied Sir William by faking a standard Morris and winning 
speed prizes with it. Sporting undergraduates and others began 
to demand duplicates of Kimber’s car, and anon he began to make 
money by supplying such duplicates. His business grew. Sir 
William. financed it. The small works grew into bigger works, 
and some years ago a new factory was laid out at Abingdon for 
the construction of these “ M.G.” cars, which to-day bring a 
pleasant annual profit to Sir William, and have practically killed 
the sales of small foreign sports cars in these islands.* They are 
quite astonishingly good, and have won almost every race open to 
them. Early this month they astounded Italy by winning with 
consummate ease their class in that curious Italian race known as 
the Mille Miglia or Thousand Miles. Italy is an amazing land 
for motorists. If you organise a road reliability trial in Italy, and 
get the ear of authority, they encourage you to drive at fantastic 
speeds, and do their best to clear the roads for you. There is no 
legal closing of the roads, such as the Isle of Man will arrange 
for any profitable visitors ; but in practice the roads are closed, 
or nearly so. In the tiniest villages they mobilise everybody 
entitled to a uniform, from the firemen upwards ; they lash poles 
or ladders across the mouths of side roads, drive the populace 
into their houses or on to the pavement, and exhort you to thread 
their narrow, twisty streets at sixty or eighty miles an hour. Thus 
in this Thousand Miles race they encourage track-racing cars to 
travel on public roads at 120 miles an hour, and temporarily sus- 
pend their normally ferocious penalties for injury to vehicles and 
pedestrians ; and the populace enters passionately into the crazy 
swirl, and makes no appafent. protest. In fact, they regard a 
motor race over open and public roads much as a pre-war Irish 
peasant regarded a hunt. Three small M.G. cars, rated at 12 h.p., 
were driven by Sir Henry Birkin, Earl Howe and George Eyston 
respectively. Birkin took the role of the hare, and averaged eighty- 
four miles an hour till his optimism provoked engine trouble, and 
he retired ; but Howe and Eyston kept going rather more modestly, 
and defeated such formidable opponents as Fiat and Maserati, 
averaging nearly fifty-seven miles an hour for eighteen continuous 
hours over a route which includes much tricky going, a complete 
night, and plenty of Alpine foothills. ‘Their time was gross time, 
covering fuel replenishments, tyre changes, and the like. All 


three cars were capable of over 100 m.p.h. despite their tiny 
engines ; and the combination of speed with stamina indicates 
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Never was energy more necessary than to-day. Never 
was a good night’s sleep—every night—more essential 
to busy men of affairs. Sleep is nature’s great re- 
energiser. There is no substitute for it. 

TAKE BOURN-VITA AT BEDTIME and be sure of 
your “eight hours sound.” Bourn-vita is nature’s 
soundest ally. It soothes you to sleep and, while you 
sleep, it assists nature to rebuild and repair, restoring 
lost vitality, swcreasing your energy, so that you wake 
each morning “ feeling fine.” 


At bedtime 


BOURN-VITA 


Cadbury’s Bourn-vita— 








Bourn-vita is made to a new formula recently per- 
fected by a group of food scientists, and it is made 
by a special low-temperature process which preserves 
the nutriment, flavour, and vitamins of the fresh ingredients. 
The life-giving vitamins, A, B and D, and the 
diastase in the malt (that invaluable natural ferment 
which assists digestion) are fully retained. And 
Bourn-vita’s delicious flavour appeals to every palate. 


5 LB. Od. - 4 LB. 1/5 WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


(A SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION OF MALT, MILK, NEW LAID EGGS AND CHOCOLATE) 


promotes refreshing sleep 
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the technical heights to which these engines have attained. Inci- 
dentally, all three cars were fitted with the Wilson pre-selector 
gear box, already famous on Daimler and Armstrong-Siddeley 
touring chassis, and now ranking as almost indispensable for road- 
racing. 

By an odd coincidence I devoted this same week-end to the 
latest touring version of this car, the “L” type Magna M.G., 
which is sold as an open four-seater or as a salonette, whilst a 
third body option, to be known as the Continental coupé, will be 
released in six weeks or so. I am not prepared to recommend 
this very small and incredibly lively car for use by corpulent people. 
Its track is no wider than 3ft. 6in. and the standard coachwork has 
been kept light in weight and narrow in profile, so that speed shall 
not be sacrificed. But there is no pleasanter car on the road for 
10st. motorists, and a quartette of 12st. men or women would not 
make too portly a crew for either model. Naturally, only persons 
of intelligence and humanity should buy and drive fast cars. But 
if we assume an owner who can be trusted with speed capacities, 
this ‘‘ L.”? Magna is a marvel. On the highest of its four gears 
it will reach eighty miles an hour, though the salonette model 
costs no more than £345. Full engine revolutions should be 
sparingly employed on the lower gears. On third a speed of 
seventy is possible, but no sane driver would expect an engine to run 
for more than a few seconds at such a gait, and as a rule one would 
change up to top at 50-55 m.p.h., or even less. On second gear 
the engine will survive brief bursts at 50 miles an hour, though 
here again sanity suggests changing up at thirty-five or so. Over the 
whole of this speed range, which extends in a downward direction 
to a mere crawl, the engine is smooth and reasonably quiet. 
This liveliness of performance possesses a real charm, familiar 
to everybody who has flown, or to ex-motor cyclists, with memories 
of the colossal acceleration accompanying a high power to weight 
ratio. 

With the vivacity are combined other definite virtues. The 
suspension is particularly miraculous. The shock absorbers are 
not equipped with telecontrol, as one might desire; but though 
they must be set on the tight side to give firm steering at high 
speed, the car rides well at traffic speeds. The brakes are adequate 








A PLAIN TALK TO THE 
MIDDLE-AGED 


\t the age of forty or so it frequently happens that men and women 
find themselves suftering from acidity, heartburn, or flatulence after 
meals, they develop a “ liver,” and get pains in the right side and 
often across the loins. Keddish grains of uric acid are sometimes 
and there may be a stiffness and pain in muscles and joints, 
when the weather is damp, chilly, and changeable. The 
ymptoms is that the system is retaining too much 
acid must be 


}) i ssed 
( Spe ( ially 
reason tor these 
uric acid If perfect health is to be maintained, uri 
kept within normal amount 

This is vitally important as middle age is approached, because 
it is then that the organs of elimination grow sluggish and lax 
in their duty and rheumatic and gouty infirmities lay hold. 
Hlarmful fat accumulates, and dangerous deposits harden the 
arteries, with resultant high blood pressure, strain on the heart 
and risk of strokes. 


lor every kind of uric acid trouble, whether in an early or advanced 
stage, you will find a reliable remedy in Bishop’s Varalettes. They 
ire composed of the most powerful solvents and eliminants of uri 
wid known to science, and their efficacy 1s such that during more than 
thirty years in which they have been taken by countless thousards 
of rheumatic and gouty sufferers the makers have met no case in 

hich Bishop's Varalettes failed to do good. 

lake a Varalette three times daily, in water or any beverage, and 
note the benetit Bishop's Varalettes will neutralise the uric acid in 
your blood, they will clear your circulation and correct the pernicious 
tate of over-acidity. Your digestive powers willimprove, your faculties 
ill clear, and you will experience a fine sense of physical and mental 
litness, and feel younger by years than you have felt for a long time 

\sit a load had tallen from the back and a cloud lifted from the brain.”’ 

Every man and woman should read the enlightening booklet issued 
by the makers of Bishop's Varalettes. It gives a wealth of helpful 
nformation for rheumatic and gouty sufferers, also authoritative 
suidance in the matter of diet. A copy will be gladly sent gratis and 
post free on receipt of a postcard asking for Booklet NS, and addressed 
\lired Bishop, Ltd., 48 Spelman Street, London, E.1. Bishop's 
Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1/6, 3/-, and I (30 days’ treat 
ment), or direct, post free, from the makers as above 


Bishop's Varalettes 


(REGD) 


Recommended by the Medical Profession for over 30years. 








_— 


for the higher speeds, and the car steers precisely and accurately 
on uneven roads at all rational speeds. The coachwork is of good 
quality, cleverly designed for comfort, and smart in its lines. 
The chassis is built so low that in fast cornering there is no tend- 
ency to slide or to overturn. I view with some apprehension the 
modern tendency to turn out excessively fast cars at prices within 
the reach of almost any motorist, a tendency which will generate 
new dangers when such cars become available second or third 
hand at bargain prices. But from the purely technical standpoint 
these small cars are genuine miracles, and a credit to the industry. 
R. E. DAVIDSON 


Playtime 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 17.—A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


On 30th November last year The Evening Messenger gave the following 
items of news in the Late Extra Edition :— 


SENSATIONAL RAID ON JEWELLERS’ SHOP. 

Late this afternoon a sensational raid was made on Messrs. Gold- 
beater’s shop in Spawn Avenue, Tadpole. Three men well-known to 
the police, commonly known as Flash, Smash and Grabbem, were seen 
to get away in that order on their motor cycles. An order for their 
arrest was issued immediately and all stations were warned that only 
armed police must attempt to arrest the fugitives. The police are 
convinced that they are making for Frogton, en route to which there 
are four towns each with a by-pass road. It is understood that armed 
police are available for each town, either at the station in the town or 
at the station in the by-pass road, but not at both, and at no other place 
en route. Nevertheless the police are quite hopeful that they will 
succeed in arresting all three of the men. 


On reading this I began to wonder what chance Grabbem had of 
getting through to Frogton, assuming that the fugitives maintain the 
order in which they started, that each is equally likely to take the road 
through a town or its by-pass road, and that the police at any station 
would succeed in arresting only the first of the men who came theis 
way. 

WHAT IN FACT IS GRABBEM’S CHANCE ON THESE ASSUMPTIONS ? 


PROBLEM 15.—CARDINAL’S HAT. 
THE CARDINAL’S HAT IS THE FOURTH HOLE. 


The problem is readily solved by trial and error. It involves con- 
sideration (1) of various possible combinations of holes won and lost ; 
(2) of the financial consequences to Monibags of the various arrange- 
ments of these. It will then be apparent that Monibags lost, in one 
match, a sequence of 3 holes and a sequence of 5 holes (£21 in all), and 
in each of the other matches two sequences of 3 holes and one isolated 
hole (£13 in all). On this basis, the Cardinal’s Hat could be either the 
4th or the 6th; but, if it is the 6th, Monibags must lose the Willows 
once, and we are told he won it each time. Hence the Cardinal’s Hat 
can only be the fourth. 


PROBLEM 14.—THE ANARCHISTS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to: K. A. Stott, “* Pendennis,” 
Singleton Road, Salford, 7. 

There were 75 correct and 39 incorrect solutions. 

On the cumulative-point basis, seven points are awarded for this 


problem. 
PROBLEM 13.—APHRODITE 


Six points are awarded for this problem. 

Noter.—I have had enquiries from both Canada and Australia as to 
the admissibility of solutions from these Dominions. Provided they 
are despatched within 10 days of the receipt of the issue which contains 
the problem, they will count towards the “ cumulative-point” prizes. 
They will also be eligible for the Low’s cartoon awarded in the week 
when they are received. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM-SOLVERS 

One set of Low’s cartoons is awarded weekly to the sender of a correct 
solution selected at random. 

In addition a record is kept of the names of senders of all correct 
solutions submitted. All solvers qualify for book prizes on a cumula- 
tive-point basis. For particulars see THe New STATESMAN AND NATION 
of December 24th. 

Solutions to the current problem must be addressed to CALIBAN, 
c/o THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Gt. Queen Street, London, 
W.C.2, and must reach this office not later than the next Tuesday but 
one after the date of publication. CALIBAN 
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The Guide to Guide You 
to the Ideal Holiday ! 


“Holiday Haunts” 


REDESIGNED FOR 1933 


ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


6d 64. 


1,000 Pages. 700 Resorts fully described. 

300 Photogravure Illustrations. 8,000 

Addresses of Hotels, Boarding Houses, 
Apartments, etc., 


in 
DEVON NORTH WALES 
CORNWALL SOUTH WALES 
SOMERSET CAMBRIAN COAST 
DORSET ISLE OF MAN 


THAMES, SEVERN & WYE VALLEYS, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, etc. 


INVALUABLE TO HOLIDAY- 


MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES 
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Also obtainable 
in other packings 





BR ““'There’s no sweeter 
Tobacco comes from 
and no 


Virginia 


better brand than 


the Three Castles’”’ 
THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS’s 


THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 8d. 
20 FOR J 4 
50 ror 3/3 
Handmade 
20 ror 1/6 
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I he Shoes that have 


tikercUan axe, much to me. 


Sir Herbert Barker, the eminent specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, recognising the serious injury 
caused by wearing ill-fitting shoes, states: “ | consider 
it my duty to save people from ruining their feet 
and to tell them about the Shoes that have meant 
so much to me.” 

The story is told in a booklet—how Sir Herbert 
years to find his ideal shoe and how he came to design a 
shoe which is a revelation of comfort. It is named the “ Sir 
Herbert Barker Shoe,” and i worm and recomme nded by Sir 
Herbert himself. 

The “Sir Herbert Barker Shoe” is obtainable from Charles 
H. Baber, Ltd., 302- 308, Regent Street, London, W.1, and from 


leading agents in all large cities and towns. 
Interesting booklet free, from Dept. 8, 
NORVIC SHOE CO., 
NORTHAMPTON, 


Sir HERBERT BARKER 
Shoe 


sought for 
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’ /ANHALANTN’ 
Cures Colds safely 


s Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. ‘“‘Vapex”’ goes straight to the cause of 
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| APPEAL 


te the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
support of this great service —the Life-Boats. [ appeal not 
only as President of the Institution, but as Master of the 
Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. 


Liat 
, . a 


Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions 


of 5/- each. 
WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY ? 


Tae Eart ov Hareowey la.Co k walte B 


Honorary Treasurer. ecre ta 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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the trouble—the germs which multiply so rapidly in 
Be the dark, warm passages of nose and throat. The 
a sooner “Vapex” is used, the sooner will the cold 
disappear. 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
. V.s5 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LED. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


HOME RAILS AND THE BILL--COMBINES AND UNILEVER—- 
INSURANCE SHARES 


Havine travelled by road to and from his Easter retreat, the 
holder of home railway stocks was no doubt prepared to grumble 
about the state of his market on Tuesday. But the market im- 
proved. On the eve of the holiday the authorities, indifferent 
as usual to the convenience of financial journalists, had published 
the text of the Road and Rail Traffic Bill. _Someone—the secretary 
of a Scottish trust perhaps—must have stayed at home to study 
it and so surprised the market with buying orders at its reopening. 
The importance of the Bill is that it gives the railway companies 
power to fight for traffic against their road competitors. At 
present they cannot quote a trader a “ flat” rate for the carriage 
of his merchandise. Under the Bill the Railway Rates Tribunal 
is empowered to approve any rate which may be agreed between 
railway and trader to enable the railway company not only to 
retain but to secure traffic. The licensing of road hauliers—those 
already in business are not to be refused licences—is of secondary 
importance as compared with the freedom of a railway company 
to quote a cut “ flat ’’ rate in order to capture business. Coming with 
the approval of the Minister of Transport to the scheme for the 
pooling of all railway receipts in respect of which there is com- 
petition between the railway companies concerned, the Road and 
Rail Traffic Bill should put fresh heart in the home railway market. 
The Budget, if it increases the scale of licence duties payable by 
heavy road vehicles as recommended by the Salter Committee, 
should be the next stage in the recovery. The final stage is, of 
course, an actual increase in traffic receipts. This may be many 
weary months ahead, but the Stock Exchange loves to anticipate. 


* * * 


There is, of course, another side to the home railway 
picture. If no check is imposed to the decline in railway 
receipts this year, if the limit of large-scale economies has 
been reached, the London and North Eastern will fall 
down on its guaranteed stock dividends and the London, 
Midland and Scottish and Great Western will again fail to 
earn their preference dividends in full. On the basis of 1932 
earnings, there are a number of “ switches’ which may be con- 
sidered. For example, sell Great Western 5 per cent. consolidated 
preference stock at 75 and buy London, Midland and Scottish 
4 per cent. preference (now receiving 3 per cent.) at 39}. Last 
year only 4.3 per cent. was earned on the former and 3.2 per cent. 
on the latter. The dividend and earnings yields are as follows :— 


1932. 
Earned Divs. Earnings Div. 
Price. % % Yield %. Yield %. 
Great Western 5% 
cons. pref. stock .. 75 4.3 5 £5 14 8 £613 4 


London, Midland and 
Scottish 4°% pref... 39} 3.2 3 £8 2 O £7 12 11 
Quite apart from this exchange, a purchase of London, Midland 
and Scottish preference stock would seem to be the best way of 
speculating upon the helpfulness of the Road and Rail Traffic Bill. 
* * * 


If the great industrial combinations wish to remain on good 
terms with Government and public they must present model 
accounts. Unfortunately they all fight shy of presenting con- 
solidated trading accounts which alone can give a true record of 
their earning power. This year we have nothing to add to 


previous criticisms of Imperial Chemical Industries, except to 
congratulate the directors, first, on their good sense in restoring 
the wage cuts which were made by agreement with the workers 
in 1931; secondly, upon their good management in showing 
a 43 per cent. increase in trading profits in a period when the 
output of the British chemical trades increased by only 1 per cent. 
(The absence of consolidated trading accounts makes even this 
comparison dangerous). As regards Unilever, the 1932 accounts 
of the two holding companies aré, as usual, unintelligible. The 
accounts of the six principal subsidiaries (including Lever Brothers) 
show that of approximately {£9 millions net profits (taking the 
florin at par) approximately £6 millions, or 66} per cent., was 
required for preference and preferred ordinary dividends. More- 
over, there are other deductions for reserves, contingency and 
minority interests before dividends are paid on the ordinary shares 
held by the holding companies, Unilever, Ltd., and Unilever, 
N.V. This indicates that the Unilever ordinary shares are an 
extremely weak type of “‘ equity ’’ investment in a period of trade 
depression. At the moment the Unilever companies are severely 
hit by the German Government’s prohibition of the import of 
foreign margarine, for it is understood that Germany represents 
about 25 per cent. of the Unilever business. Moreover, the 
attraction of a rise in raw material prices is no longer present, 
the current prices of vegetable oils and whale oil being well below 
the level of December, 1931. An exchange might well be con- 
sidered from Unilever ordinary shares at 23s. 9d. to a less complex 
“equity ’—for instance, a gold share while the market is de- 
pressed by another false alarm about the sterling price of gold. 


*x * * 


It is remarkable that the index of the market prices of first-class 
insurance shares generally moves with the index in long-dated 
British Government securities. It is difficult to understand the 
logic of the Stock Exchange in valuing insurance shares on such a 
basis. An insurance company lives by income, not by capital 
appreciation, and at the present time it has to face reductions in 
its interest income as a result of conversion operations. Further, 
its interest income is affected by its underwriting business. The 
interest is derived not only from the investment of the subscribed 
capital, funds and undivided profits of the past, but from the invest- 
ment of the current premiums received. Thus the interest earnings 
are partly dependent on the volume of business transacted. The 
“* bull ” of insurance shares is therefore relying for the maintenance 
of his dividends on the business being operated without loss, on the 
scale of operations being maintained, and on the fall in the rate 
of interest being offset by an increase in new business. A tall order ! 
It is generally true to say that 1932 was a good year for life business, 
a poor year for home fire and general business and a very bad year 
for American fire and accident business. No fear need be felt 
that British companies operating in the United States have 
suffered as badly as American companies, but it is too much to 
hope that they have passed through 1932 unscathed. We would 
therefore confine attention to the shares of companies whose 
business is mainly life and particularly those of the industrial life 
companies, as for example :— 

Present Divs. Yield % 
Price. Paid. (net). 


Yield %, 
(gross). 
Prudential “A” £1 fully 

paid* ws at ~« Se 18/4¢ free £3 4 0 £4 § 4 
Pearl £, fully paid .. os 57s §0% free £3 410 £4 6 § 
Britannic {1 fully paid .. 167%; 50% free £3 0 5 £4 0 6 

* “A” shares also receive 25%, of profits of General Branch. 

The industrial life offices have quite as much to gain as the 

composite offices from better trade. 














BUMPUS 


D. H. LAWRENCE 
Original Manuscripts of Novels, Poems and Articles, and First 
Editions, are on exhibition. 


| PICTORIAL STATISTICS 





Examples of Pictorial Statistics from the Mundaneum 
Institute, Vienna, are on show. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAYS 
A display of topographical and travel books, guide books and 
| maps, and everything for holiday reading, is now open, 
J. & E BUMPUS Ltd. 
Booksellers to H.M. the King, 
350 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


BOOKS 











elephon Mayfair 3601 














ESSENTIAL NEWS 


summaries intelligently selected from English and 
Foreign sources. It concentrates on vital facts andcon- 
structive suggestions, saving the time of busy people 


Ye Special article—April 22—On Governing India—il. yr 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE || 


Fourpence weekly—4 months’ subscription 5s. to any 


address. Obtainable at chief bookstalls or from 











65, Portland Place, London, W.1 


is a weekly world survey made up of quotations and | : 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


Al’ at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
Wed., Fri. 


ALDWYCH. A Bit of a Test. 
DRURY LANE. Wild Violets. Wed. 1. & Sat, 
DUCHESS. Children in in Uniform. \ Wed., Sat, 


QUEEN’S. 
ST. MARTIN’S. TheGreent Bay 1 Tree. Tu., F. 


SAVOY. Jolly Roger. 


WESTMINSTER. The Lake. Wed., Sat. 


THEATRES 


Tem. 6404. 8.15. 
RALPH LYNN in 


A BIT OF A TEST. 
By Ben Travers. 


CROYDON REPERTORY. Fairfield 4529- 
April 24 for two weeks at 8 p.m. (Sats. at 5 p.m. & 8.15 p.m.) 


GALLOWS GLORIOUS. 
A new play by Ronatp Gow. 
All seats bookable, 1/6 to 3/6. Close to W. Croydon Sta. 


DRURY LANE. Evgs.8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 
HASSARD SHORT Ss production of 


WILD VIOLETS. 
A Musical Comedy Operctta. 


DUCHESS, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tem. Bar 8243 & 4. 
8.30. Wed., Sat., at 2.30 LAST WEEKS. 
CHILDREN IN UNIFORM. 
REDUCED THEATRE PRICES 2/- to » 6! . including tax. 


KINGSWAY. 

















‘Once ina Lifetime. Wed., Sat. 











Wed. & Sat, 











Wed., Fri., 2.30. 





ALDWYCH. 








Tem. 7171. 








(Hol. 4032) Sites at 8. 
THE VOICE. 
An original Drama, in Four Acts. 
By Lynp NATHAN and JosEPH FRAZER. 


ist Mat., Sat., April 22, 2.30, subs., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Evenings at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
ONCE IN A 
EDITH EVANS. 
ST. MARTIN’S. 


Evenings at 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Fri. at 2.30. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE 
by Mordaunt Shairp. 








SAVOY. Evgs. 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. (Tem. B. 8888.) 


GEORGE ROBEY ia 
JOLLY ROGER. 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE. Vic.o 0283 &o2ks. 
Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. Adm. 2/5 to 10/6. 
EVENINGS 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
MARIE NEY in THE LAKE. 

By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 


PICTURE THEATRES 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar outs. 
12 Noon. (Sundays from 6 p.m.) 


EDGAR WALLACE’S 
Mighty Screen Fantasy 


KING KONG 
EMPIRE Leic. Sq. Ger. 1234. 


2nd Week, of Course! 


HELEN HAYES, CLARK GABLE 
in THE ) WHITE SISTER. 























10 2.m.—12 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


KINGSWAY HALL. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26th, at 8.15. 


VIRGIL FOX 


(American Organist 
(PUPIL of MARCEL DUPR 
Tickets, §s., 3s., and 2s. at Hall, and Agents. 
IBBS & TILL ETT, 124 Wigmore Street, W.1. 








RESTAURANTS 


OST! If XYZ will go to RULES in Maiden Lane, 

4 Covent Garden, he will find her appetite. Lunch, 

Dinner and Late Supper. Licensed till midnight. 
Estd. 1780. 


WaAEEFL ES, OMELET” T ES, Southern Fried Cc hic ken 
Salads ; cooking that is different yet inexpensive. 
Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman St. j ‘feg. ean Palace Hotel. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ae. 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
( PPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in all Bedrooms. 
Comfort, refinement, Bedroom and Breakfast 8s. 6d. 
per night. Illustrated Booklet, “‘ London Old and New,” 
on application. 
WHE SRE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Break- 
With dinner 6s. 6d. or 


fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 


"TORQUAY. Howden Court Private Hotel. Quiet 

but central situation. Overlooking sea. South 
aspect. Sun room and secluded garden. H. and C. water 
i bedrooms. A.A. appointed. Telephone 2807. 


OURNEMOU" TH ~ FOOD REFORM | GUEST 

HOUSE, Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gdns. Every- 

thing for a restful and happy holiday. From 49s. to 
70s. P.W. WwW rite to ) Manager for Prospectus. 


YE, a Old Hope Anchor Hotel. ~ Warm, 
sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely 
views. Central heating, log fires. H. and c. water all 
bedrooms. Telephone 126. om 
CORNWALL. Farmhouse, board- residence. Near 
sea and golf. Beautifully situated. Phcotographs.— 
Trewhiddle, St. Austell. 
Os’ BOLT HEAD, SOUTH DEVON. Board resi- 
dence. Unique situation on cliff, facing Prawle, 
with access to sea. Hook, Bar Lodge, Salcombe. 





Mrs. JELBERT, 





rar soba HOTELS—continued — 
Superb scenery. 
Mec Snowdon and its a passes, lakes, 
valleys. Historic Castles. Gorgeous sea coasts. Bath- 
ing, —— yachting, river and sea fishing, country and 
seaside golf. 22 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. 
Ample choice for all tastes. Described in booklet with 
100 views from N. Wales United Resorts, Dept. 20, 
Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express Trains by L.M.S. 


.WITZERLAND : 


W ILDERSW IL, Interlaken. 
PARK-HOTEL DES ALPES. Splendid view 
of Jungfrau, etc. Centre for walks and daily excursions. 
Modern comforts. MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Further information apply: Mwmes. E. and M. Lurst. 


BOOKBINDING 


SOUND INVESTMENT.—Your favourite book 

bound in full morocco. Modern (library) style, 

10s. 6d.: Old style, £1 1s. Hand work and finest materials 

ee Box 323, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., 
7.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RITISH SUNBATHING LEAGUE. Outdoor and 
Indoor Sunbathing, both sexes, German lines. —Two 
charming woodland Sun Parks. Also West End club like 
Solarium open all year; ultra-violet insolaton, exercises, 
Wes. .—Write Box 143, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., 
Cc 
OOKPLATES. Heraldic and Pictorial, designed 
from £2 2s. Particulars from OsBORNz, 27 East- 
castle St., London, W.1 


rT ARTAN travel rugs, all pure wool, 60 by 72in. 
fringed, 15s. each. Lighter weight ros. 6d. List 
of clans on application. MipLoTHIAN WOOLLEN Ms, 
Slateford, Scotland 
HICKET PLOTS for sale. Appeal to nature-lovers 
for week-end retreats. Sun-bathing seclusion. 

17 miles London. BM/B V D 6., W.C.1. 








(Ger. 4517). 


(Tem. Bar 1443). 





LECTURES & MEETINGS 
[J NIVERSITY “OF LONDON — 


A Course of four Lectures on “ THE NATURAL 
RATE OF INTEREST ” will be given by PRoFressor 
ARTHUR W. MARGET (Professor of Economics in 
the University of Minnesota), at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAYS AND THURS- 
DAYS, APRIL 26th and 27th, MAY 3rd and 4th, at 
; p-m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 

y Mr. O. M. W. Sprague. 

A Course of three Lectures on “ PRINCIPLES 
OF CRITICAL ANALYSIS IN RELATION TO 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY ” will be given by PRO- 
FESSOR E. A. BOTT (Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Toronto), at BEDFORD COLLEGE, 
(Regent’s Park), N.W.1, on}May 3rd, 4th, and sth, at 

1S p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
rofessor Beatrice Edgell, B.A., D.Litt., Ph.D. (Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the University). 

A Course of three Lectures (in German) on “ DIE 
LEHRE VOM TRAGISCHEN UND DIE TRAGO- 
DIEN DER WELTLITERATUR” will be given by 
PROFESSOR OSKAR WALZEL (Professor of German 
Language and Literature in the University of Bonn), 
at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2 
on MAY 4th, gth and 1th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor H. G 
Atkins, D.Litt., M.A. (Professor of German in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, bate ee 3 TICKET. 
. J. Worsrey, 
_ Academic Registrar 





Tv GUILDHOUSE, _— 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
“ FIVE QUARTERS.” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
SUNDAYS, 





-- HEADLAM-MORLEY 
THe Present REGIME IN GERMANY. 
30th. Miss NANCY PRICE: 
READING FROM ROBERT BROWNING. 
May 7th. Pror. GILBERT MURRAY, M.A., LL.D 
D.Litt. : 
READING FROM EURIPIDES 
14th Dr. 1. F. HECKER, of Moscow: 
RELIGION UNDER COMMUNISM. 


1933. 
April 23rd. 


2ist Str FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I 
formerly Political Adviser to the Chinese 
Government : 
CHINA. 
28th. Lr.-Cor. H. Str. CLAIR SMALLWOOD, 
F.R.G.S., formerly Aeronautical Adviser 


to the Chinese Government : 
JAPAN AND HER INTERESTS IN 
Lantern slides. 


No Tickets are required, but a Collection will be taken 
i he PLANNING POSSIBLE UNDER CAPITALISM? 
A. L. Rowse, John Strachey and Lord Tavistock at the 
Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus, on Wednesday, April 26th 
at8p.m. Tickets 1s. each from the Secretary, Federation 
of Progressive Societies and Individuals, Room 21, St 
Stephens House, Westminster, Tel. Whitehall 2408. 
Conway HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 
Sunday, April 23rd, at 11 a.m. 
Prof. F. AVELING, D.Litt. MAN AND His Work 
Sunday 6.30 p.m. Concert of Chamber Music. 
Admission Free. Visitors Welcome. 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued 

( ‘ERMAN Lessons wy young , Viennese lady, graduate 
exchange for driving or English lessons considered 

Box 322, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Queen St. W.C 
SUN BATHING REVIEW. Quarterly Journal of the 
Le Sun Societies. Copiously illustrated. Art Supple 
ment. Single copy 1s. 3d., Annual sub. 4s. 6d. post free 

Sun Lodge, Upper Norwood 
™ \ JHY I Became a Unitarian.” Booklets, trec 

—Miss BARMBY, Mount Pleasant, S 


MANCHURIA 


Sidmouth. 


1 AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
*“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of th 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d 
post free. 
EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—JAMes 
Srreet Tweep Deror, 104 Stornoway, ; 


P{AEMORRHOIDS PILES) 


Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relic! 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable throug! 
Boots’ and = chemists or direct from 

HE EMKOLENE MPG. CO., 
FRIENDLY ty Cuiswett Street, Lonpon, E. 
38., post free in plain wrepper. 








SEVEN MILLION WORDS 
OVER 2700 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Please send for an illustrated prospectus. J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD. 


’§ 12 VOLUMES : EACH 5/6 AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The most up-to-date encyclopaedia: an all-British production: ‘A true encyclopaedia.’—J.C.Squire 


* BEDFORD STREET * LONDON \V 
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THe charge for C lassified Advertisements i is One Shilling 
and Sixpence - line fi’ insertion (a line averages 
seven words). One line should be added for Box Number. 
Substantial reduction for a sertes of mye so , ou first 
post Wednesday. The Advt. Manager, N » 10 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2. Hol. 3217.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


M4 HILL SCHOOL, L, N.W.. 


Entrance “Scholarships. 

An examination will be held on the oo May, 1933, 
when several Entrance Scholarships w offered 
competition to candidates who are over = and ander 
14 years of age on 1st April, 1933. The value of the 

Scholarships varies between a nominal sum and a maximum 
of £100 per annurn according to, (1) ihe financial position 

of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the boy’s attain- 
ments. ‘Two of the Scholarships at least, however, arc 
of a minimum value of £80 per annum, Valuable 
Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered for the sons of 
Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted 
for admission to the School without further examination, 
provided that their work is of — merit. 

For further information and ap woe forms, apply 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, Nw 





K ING’S SC HOOL, Bruen, Somerset. An examina- 

tion will be held on June 27th, 28th and 2gth for 
three Open Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 and several 
Exhibitions. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


The Annual fees are £114 (inclusive). 
| OURNEMOUTH HIGH sc HOOL, Norwich 
Avenue, Bournemouth. Three Boarders’ Entrance 


Scholarships, of £50, £40 and £30 respectively, will be 
awarded on the results of an examination to be held on 
May 16th and 17th for admission to the School in 
September. 

Candidates must be over 12 and under 15 on July rst. 
lor full particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


;RENSHAM HEIGHTS, Farnham, Surrey. 

S ‘holarship Examination, May 27th, 1933. Two 

scholarships of fifty guineas and two of thirty-five guineas 

per annum open to — and girls between the ages of 

eight and fourteen ycers. For particulars apply to the 
Headmaster. 


SCHOOLS 


POR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Tutors for all exams. 
and reliable information forwarded iree of 


Q HOOLS 
‘ 


Prospectuses 
charge. 
The age o! the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. and J, Paton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—App!ly Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 
icld Gardens, S.W.s5 


pH MOUNT, MILL HILL, 

Boarding and weekly boarding school. Girls 4—18. 
Modified Dalton plan. High country surroundings. 
Gymnasium, swimming-pool. Private ’bus from Highgate 
and Golders Green daily. Miss Macc GREGOR, B. -A., _ Lond. 
j ADMINTON S¢ “HOC IL (Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol) 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


N.W.7. Day- 


Vi ro The Right ?: the Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwe ed, P.« C., M. D.C.1., LL.D. President of 
he Board of Governors : Giibert Murray, Esq., LL.D., 
1).Litt., F.B.A. Vice-Presidents : Ernest Barker, Esq., 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. ; Miss E. H. Major, C.B.E., 
M.A. Chairman: J]. Odery Symes, Esg., M.D. Head 
Mistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 
| RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 

\PI ty Mrs. E SPENCER, 11 Brechin Place 


er Road, S.W. 7 


" 
Crlou 


ak 4 
S( 


ur son or daughter going eventually to a MODERN 


HOOL or to a TRADITIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOO! 
HALSTEAD PLACE, 
Near SEVENOAKS, 
is u preparatory school for boys and girls, aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 


of school. Good examination record combined 


th freedom and modern outlook 


| EDALES, Petersfield, Hants. rhe pioneer Co- 
educational Public School (founded 1893). Separate 

funior House. For particulars of Scholarships offered 

ipply to the Headmaster, J. H. BapLey, M.A., Camb. 


GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 


5 le 


ANE END, BUCKS. Boarding School for Girls 
iges 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills, 61 acres, 
ssoft. above 1 level. Sound education on free, 


ndividual lines, with scope for initiative and creative 
lf-expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, 
music, dancing, eurhythmics Aims at developing 
harmonised, cultured personalities with a wide outlook 
1 life and a high ideal of social usefulness. Fees 
10§-£165 per annum. Bursaries granted in suitable 


he CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, 
» Recognised by the Board of 


horough education at moderate fees for boys and girls 


t 

to 19 years in an open-air atmosphere where health of 

body and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 

for education. Headmaster:—H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 

LL.B. (Camb 

| ” ESWICK SCHOOL. English Lakes. For boys and | 
girlsfrom 8to1g. Max. Incl. fee, £82. Scholarship 


examination in May Apply HEADMASTER. 





| EACON Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. Founded 

by Bertrand and Dora Russell. Co-educational. 
Applies modern knowledge to diet, 
ind psychology. Address inquiries Dora RusssLL. 





Bulered as seco s Mail Matter at the New York, 


London, S.E.1; 


LE TC ‘HWORTH | 
Education) A | 


teaching methods | 


THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 





Your insurances need revising from 
time to time if you are to be 
completely protected. 


The “London & Lancashire” will 

be pleased to send a representative 

to see you on receipt of post card. 
Head Offices : 

155 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON 

45 DALE ST, LIVERPOOL 





Chief Administration: 


SCHOOLS—continued 


INEWOOD, Crowborough, dine 
Ashdown Forest. Progressive home school 
boys and girls. Individual education. 


N 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, 
Head Mistress: 


GERRARD’S 


School. 
intellect and healthy growth of the chil 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, 
increase sesousce and initiative by practical work. 


Profession, 
Fees include Elocution, 
Cross is 300ft. 
The house is delightfully 
of 1§ acres 


Dancing, Cookery. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


On borders of 
for 
Apply PRINcIPALs. 


CROSS. 
Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
The aim of the School is to oe? the character, 
for the good 

to 
The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Gerrard’s 
above sea-level and is on grave! soil. 
situated in its own grounds 





RECOGNISED BY BOARD 

; HEADMISTRESS : 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, 

Endowed School. Moderate 

tuition and books. Individual attention. 

to health and diet. 

any University. 


OF 
M.A. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


Park, Lee, S.E.12 


] NFURNISHED ROOMS, 








DEY WILLIAMS’ SC 7. pou GELLEY, NORTH 
EDUCATION 
inclusive fee for board, 
Special attention 


Three leaving Scholarships tenable 


re LET, ay upper flat. (S c > 4 rooms, edenenn, 
_ etc Electric light and heat, all modern con- 
veniences, reasonable rent. 3 Chinbrook Read, Grove 


Tos. to 21s., or Furnished 





| 
) 18s. 6d. to 25s. Quiet, pleasant house; garden. 
22, Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. Prim. 1043. 
| aid sin 
| | LOOMSBURY.—Large, light basement, 3 rooms, 
| 44 kitchen, bath; £72 a year. Mus. 0695. Box 316, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 
| EALLY comfortable home, without restrictions, 
offered two or three people. Students, foreigners, 
etc. Young society. Hampstead district. References. 
Box 321, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


two beautiful r 
Rent only 35s. p.w. 
_Mus. 6170. 


Te let unfurnished, 
all conveniences. 
50 Fitzroy St., W.1, 


rooms, k. and bath, 


rooms on Gent po 
Dr. Gillespie, 


oVer- 


W. c.. To let s/c flat, 2 
* ‘king gardens. Apply Matthews, 29 Guilford St. 


| 
| OOMS TO LET. Central, off Holborn. 
| 


Fine ‘old 








TRAINING CENTRES 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


Prepares for external London Degrees. Residential, three 
men’s and three women’s hosteis. Playing-fields, own 
estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for Foreigners (resi- 
dential) August 1st to 25th, English-speaking members 
admitted. Apply RectsTrar. 


OME CIVIL, LC.S., CONSULAR, F.O 
144 Successes, es gig 

Davies's, 5 Sussex Place, W ad. 3351/2. 
Next Term BeGins Wencnmav, APRIL 26TH. 


[HE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 

SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
in Nursery School, Kindergarten, and 
Junior School methods was opened in September. 
Special attention is paid to the contributions of 
the newer schools of psychology and to the utilisation 
for education of rural life and industries. There will 
also be short courses for parents, school matrons, and 
others interested. Further perticulars on application. 


[He BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per 
annum. For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


[ HE. BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 














of teachers 








nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Miss 
MarGaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 


course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s 
—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


>AST LONDON COLL EGE (University ‘of f London 





E.1).—UNtverstty Courses IN. ARTS, SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for 


Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free. 


—E. J. WIGNALL, an 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
| COUNCIL. 


I ENDON BOROUGH 
APPOINTMENT. 


LIBRARY STAFF 


Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Junior Assistant in the Public Libraries Department. 

Candidates must not be over 18 years of age, and have 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London, or its equivalent. The salary will be in 
accordance with the following scale: 


Age 16 £60 per annum. 
Age 17 £70 perannum. 
Age 18 £80 per annum, rising by annual 


increments of £15 to £125 per 
annum. 

From the age of 18 vears the successful candidate will 
subject to satisfactory service and medical report, be 
subject to the provisions of the Local Government and 
Other Officers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1922. 

Applications, stating age, school, educational quali- 
fications, together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later 
than April 29th, 1933. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be deemed 
a disqualification. 

Dated this 12th day of 

Town Hall, 
The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W 4 


\ JAN TED.—Educated gentlewoman as companion to 
delicate elderly lady. Good health, kindly, equable 


April, 1933 
LEONARD 


“ 


" WORDEN, 


Town Clerk. 


temperament essentials; interest in literature and 
pleasant voice for reading aloud great assets. Country 
now, probably Oxford later.—Apply Mrs. Wariarr, 
Cross House, Fawkham, Kent. 
\V JANTED for the Caldecott Community, young 
experienced, certificated teacher for group ot 
children 9 to 12 years old.—Apply, Miss REnpet, 


So uth View, Ditchling, Sussex. 


CH ‘MIST and Druggist (25) seeks position anywhere: 
Box 320, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2 


(RAN LEIPZIG) GIRL STUDENT, who speaks 


English well, will teach children German and or 
French in return for home. Interview London.— 
Box 318, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


_TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ke. 
TYPEWRI TING 
RR BeORT ING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 
echnical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 


provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OrFice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.c, 
Tel. Hol born 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS,. etc., accurately and 
f promptly ty ped by experienced typist.—Mrs. 


Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 
DUPLICATING AND ~ TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent, 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1 Mayfair 3163/4.) 


LITERARY 
jy TRI FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (191A) Palace Gate, W.8. 


SONG, POEMS, SONGS, Ete., Send 
\J MSS. Peter Derek, Lrp., N. N./108 C haring Cross 








WANT ED. 





Published Weekly at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


house, modern conveniences, unfd. ros. Furnished 
20s. Ladies only. Apply B.M./B.C.G.X. Holborn. Road, London, W.C.2. 
N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed for the Proprietors by The Cornwall Press Ltd., Paris Garden, Stamford Street, 


W.C.2, 
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